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These Cadillacs love 
the low price of Subaru. 
They say they haven't seen 
a price as nice since the 
days of the wet head. 

They also love the 
front wheel drive, the rack 
and pinion steering and the 
fact that steel belted radials 
are standard. 


And the great gas ‘ 3 
mileage Subaru delivers s : iam y $ 
keeps these rock 'n rollers , : ie ‘ —<B 


rolling along. 

This Subaru 2 Door : 4 ; 
Sedandeliversanestimated “2S ~& ~& . y 
41 highway mpg and @9) estimated 
city mpg using lower cost regular gas. (In Calif., it's 36 estimated hwy. and @3) 
estimated city mpg using unleaded)* 

What's more, Subaru is built to become a golden oldie. And that’s music to 


everyone's ears. 
For your nearest Subaru dealer call 800-243-6000 ' toll free. 


SUBARU inexpensive. AND BUILT TO STAY THAT WAY. 


“1979 EPA estimates for 4 speed manual transmission, Use estimated city mpg for comparisons. Your mileage may differ depending on driving speed, weather conditions and 
trip length, Actual hwy. miiéage will probably be iessthan hwy. estimate, Actual city mileage will be legs in heavy traffic. in Conn,, call 1-200-882-6500, Continental U.S, only 
ubaru of America, Inc., 
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This Pitcher Makes 
Hitters Tremble 
When towering. glowering Astro 
J.R. Richard throws his 96-mph 
fastball, batters bail out 
By MARK RIBOWSKY 


y Hottest Glove 

at the Hot Corner 
Graig Nettles has the quickest mitt in 
the Bronx Zoo, but he’s even faster 
with his wit. . just ask George 
Steinbrenner 


By JOE DONNELLY 


? The SPORT Interview: 


Ken Stabler 
The embittered Oakland quarterback 
e to bury the 
ght between Al Davis? 
shoulder blades” 
By LAWRENCE LINDERMAN 


3 0 The Selling of 
Our Olympic Teams 

Big business is spending untold mil- 
lions to **buy** Olympic teams and 

amateur athletes. But who will benefit 
>| most—the amateur sports hierarchy or 
the competitors? 
By PAUL GOOD 


vA Will This Be John 


McEnroe’s Wimbledon? 


Tennis’ newest star is closing fast on 
Borg and Connors 


By TONY SCHWARTZ 


iS Montreal’s Ellis Valentine has 

a flare for the game and for: 
fracases as well. Now beset by dis- 
ciplinary woes, he’s struggling to con- 
form to his own maxim that. .. 
“One Stone Don’t Tip No 
Mountain” 


By JOHN ESKOW. 


6? Remembrances of 
All-Star Games Past 
As baseball presents its 50th All-Star 
Game, a potpourri of aging photos re- 
minds us of the boundless talents who 
have graced this memorable contest 
By MARK RIBOWSKY 


6 6 Rating the Catchers 
The catcher is the man with the 

most important and least understood 

job—as our panel of experts explains 


By VIN GILLIGAN 
vy), The Electric Pear 
Cornell's lacrosse coach Richie 


Moran has an .888 winning percentage, 

a high-voltage personality. . and 

an unusual s ipe 
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Photographs by DAN BALIOTTI 

8 A Fan’s Guide to Soccer 
Part ll 


efenders must not only protect 

e al, they must detonate and 
inis attack 

By PAUL GARDNER and 
DAVID HIRSHEY 
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30) SPORT Talk: 


Pro ball in Portland. . .Radical 
on Ice... .Repentant Dave Schultz... 
George Burns on Ex 


Nt A Sportsmedicine: 


Getting the Injury Treatment 


44 By DR. ROBERT KERLAN 
A? Olympic Gold Diggers: 


High Pressure at the High Bar 
By SETH KAPLAN 
eS The Doers: 

Air Junkies 
By PHILIP SINGERMAN 


Be Viewpoint: 


A Fan’s Notes on Fans. 
By HARRY STEIN 


ie Replay: 


Joltin’ Joe’s Streak 


By PHIL BERGER 
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Summer. 


Seven Style 


Summer’s here and the mixing is easy. Refresh yourself with a tall, cool glass 
of Seagram’s 7 with 7-Up, cola, ginger ale or your favorite mixer. 
Enjoy summer Seven style! And enjoy our quality in moderation. 


Seagram's Z Crown 


Where quality drinks begin. 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO.,N.Y.C. AMERICAN WHISKEY—-A BLEND. 80 PROOF. 


ANEW DESIGN PINTO. 

Pinto for ‘79 has a new design. New 
up front, new in back, new inside. 
With more standard features than last 
year—it's a complete small-car. 
PINTO VALUE PRICED. 


Compare Pinto’s low sticker price to : 


other comparably equipped cars. 
You may be in for a surprise. 
PINTO RUNABOLT IS: 
$974 LESS 
than Toyota Corolla Liftback 
$803 LESS 
than Datsun 210 Hatchback 
$493 LESS 
than Omni/Horizon Hatchback 
$448 LESS 
than Honda Civic CVCC 3-Door 
$365 LESS 
than Monza 2+2 Hatchback 


‘Comparison of sticker prices of comparably 
equipped models excluding destination 
--gharges. which may affect comparison in 
‘some areas, 


small car puyik in America 2tne bee 


PINTO STICKER PRICE $3,981. 
The Pinto Runabout, shown below, is 
sticker-priced at $3,981 (including 
optional white sidewalls), excluding 
title, taxes and destination charges. 


NEW PINTO RUNABOUT 


MORE STANDARD FEATURES. 
THAN LAST YEAR. 
Steel-Belted Radials » AM Radio 
{may be delefed for credit) + Tinted 
Glass « Protective Bodyside Molding 
+ Full Wheel Covers +» Rear Window 
Defroster = Front Bucket Seats 
+ Deluxe’ Bumper Group + 2,3 Litre 
Overhead Cam Engine: +. 4-Speed 


Manual Transmission « Rack and — 
Pinion Steering » Front Stabilizer Bar: 


aes FORD DIVISION Ford) 


EXCELLENT FUEL ECONOMY. - 


estimate: 32 mpg. For comparison fo 
other cars. Your mileage may differ, ~ 
depending on speed, weather and = 
trip length. Actual hwy: mileage will 
probably be lower than estimate. © 


REDESIGNED FUEL SYSTEM. * : 
Of course, all '79 model. Pintos, like 
the '77s and '78s before it, have 
redesigned fuel system features, 
including a longer filler pipe, plus A 
gas tank shield. zi 


OVER 2/2 MILLION 
PINTOS SOLD. > 
SINCE ms INTRODUCTION. 
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THIS MONTH 
IN SPORT 


Mark Ribowsky 


ith his penetrating story on Houston Astros righthander J. R. Richard, 
W (The Pitcher Who Makes Hitters Tremble,” page 8), contributing 

editor Mark Ribowsky begins his second year as SPORT’s most prolific 
writer. In 13 months he has produced 13 stories, surely a record for this 
magazine, and the consistent quality of each has been remarkable. 

Readers have not failed to note Ribowsky’s excellence, particularly his 
pieces on Jim Rice of the Red Sox, Don Shula of the Dolphins, ** Baseball 
Superscouts Analyze the Playoff Teams,” and *‘Behind the Cowboy Struggle 
to Reach Super Bow! XIII’’—each of which elicited scores of letters. But his 
record for reader response was the ‘1979 Baseball Predictions’ he tenaciously 
researched and wrote for our April issue. 

In assessing the numerous baseball previews in magazines this spring, 
Jeffrey Polman, columnist for the Vermont newspaper Vanguard Press, wrote: 
“This year one national magazine is bolder and far more logical than the rest of 
the pack—SPORT. It contains a special 20-page baseball preview that's well 
worth your dollar, for these are the best scouting reports I’ve ever read. The 
team-by-team analysis is witty, economical and very brave. Instead of judging 
teams solely on their statistical merit or past histories, writer Mark Ribowsky 
quotes real baseball experts—scouts, baseball writers, general managers and 
players—and leaves out their names. The results are fresh, informative read- 
ing, and they prove one long-overlooked fact about baseball players: Their 
heads are often more important than their muscles 

That what's in an athlete's mind is at least as crucial to his performance as 
what's in his physical abilities has long headed SPORT’s credo, and we ask all 
of our writers to dig as deeply as they possibly can to try to reveal the inner 
athlete. It is no easy task to get anyone to expose his deepest self. 

“Delving into the psychological aspects of players can be exhausting,” says 
Ribowsky, a 28-year-old journalism graduate of New York University. ‘*But 
too many writers don’t seem to bother with that, maybe because it entails so 
much work, I never make a psychological judgment on a player without talking 
to a lot of people who know the guy. Several of J.R. Richard’s teammates, for 
example, told me they thought he was besct by a fear of failure because he’s so 
big and because he'd always been so successful at every sport he tried. They 
didn’t know if he could handle failure—which every ballplayer has to do 
regularly—and cited J.R.’s reactions to crisis in earlier years. He’s always had 
the great fastball, but that wasn’t enough for him—he wanted to throw 
changeups. Of course, hitters would pay him to see a changeup now, because 
they sure can’t see his fastball. He got off to a great start this season despite 12 
wild pitches in six games. He gave up only 17 walks and he was 4-0. This could 
be a monster season for Richard if he stays with his heat and receives some 
support. He's a strange dude because of his brittle ego, but when he’s relaxed 
he’s a dynamite guy to be with 

’s favorite player to be with is Jim Palmer (May ‘SPORT Inter- 
view"’). ** brutally honest about everything—including himself. All too 
few athletes have enough perspective to laugh at themselves. Palmer does, And 
he was so cooperative that, when I had some followup questions, he returned 
my call at midnight and we chatted for three hours. Still, ' ve come across a 
number of cooperative athletes lately, including one on the baseball preview 
who, when I phoned, said he was in the midst of a close encounter with a 
devoted female fan.” Ribowsky chuckled, “The guy talked to me for an hour.” 


Mai Dee 


SPORT LETTERS 


PITCHING PICKOFFS 
How come the Red Sox's Jim Rice 
didn't participate in “The Hitters Rate the 
Top Pitchers” (May)? If, as Stephen 
Hanks said, “the pitcher's rating panel 
consisted of hitters who combine the 
ability to hit for average and power,” 
then Rice definitely should have been 
included. Last year Rice hit 46 home 
runs, had 139 RBI's anda .315 average. 
If this does not fulfill Mr. Hanks’ stan- 

dards, what does? 

Joseph Petrosinelli 
Cranston, R.1. 


The Expos’ Ross Grimsley wasn't 
rated high enough. He has everything a 
pitcher needs to win that kind of poll! 

Tim Jacobson 
Watertown, S.D. 


Why didn’t the New York Mets’ Pat 
Zachry make the top ten? Before he got 
hurt last season, he seemed to be one of 
the best pitchers in the National League. 
Where did he place in the ratings? 

Danny Kelly 
Armonk, N.Y. 


Author's reply: Many readers asked 
where their favorite pitcher placed. 
Here's a list of pitchers ranking 11 
through 20: A.L.: Nolan Ryan, Angels; 
Paul Splittorff, Royals; Mike Torrez, Red 
Sox; Larry Gura, Royals; Dave Goltz, 
Twins; Ed Figueroa, Yankees; Dennis 
Martinez, Orioles; Jim Slaton, Brewers; 
Larry Sorenson, Brewers; Chris Knapp, 
Angels. N.L.: Don Sutton, Dodgers; 
John Candelaria, Pirates; Bob Forsch, 
Cardinals; Pat Zachry, Mets; Randy 
Jones, Padres; Don Robinson, Pirates; 
Bob Knepper, Giants; Craig Swan, 
Mets; Randy Lerch, Phillies; John Mon- 
tefusco, Giants. 

—Stephen Hanks 


HAYES HASHOVER 

Richard O'Connor wrote a fine article 
on “The Anguish of Elvin Hayes” (May), 
but | think that Bob Dandridge should get 
the same amount of credit. If it weren't 
for Dandridge, the Bullets wouldn't be 

half as good as they are right now. 
Pete Romano 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


Why don’t you leave Elvin Hayes 
alone? All you do is put him down. 
Granted, he used to gun it a lot, but now 
he's a complete player. For a guy who's 
scored over 20,000 points in his career, 
you could have been more positive. 
T. Meeker 
Hamilton, O. 


PALMER PAN 
| beg to differ with Jim Palmer's refer- 
ence to Mickey Rivers and Bucky Dent 
as “average players” (“The SPORT In- 
terview,” May). Rivers is a fine all-round 
ballplayer, and as forperhaps the only 
A.L. shortstop with better defensive 
skills is Palmer's teammate, Mark Bel- 

anger. 

George Brown 
New Haven, Conn. 


GOOD POPCORN 
Earl McRae's article on Mike Pal- 


Mike Palmateer’s confidence and daring 
make him one of. 


hockey's best goalies. 


mateer (‘The Popcorn Kid,” May) was 
brilliant. He did an excellent job using 
Palmateer as the perfect example of 
how a goalie's mental attitudes, habits 
and confidence affect performance on 
the ice. 
Daniel Smolarek 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


All Mike Palmateer needs to be the 
best goalie in hockey is a little support 
from his defense and five other Maple 
Leafs on the ice for at least half the 
game! 

Dale Campbell 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


LAUDING LOUIS 
Tim Tyler's article, “A Tribute to Joe 
Louis” (May), was superb. | have 
idolized Louis since he threw his first 
punch. As President Franklin Roosevelt 
once said, “Joe Louis is a credit to our 

country.” 

Mrs. Dwight Taylor 
Oakland, Ma 


PREDICITION POP-UPS 
The Montreal Expos section of your 
“1979 Baseball Predictions” (April) dis- 


turbed me. Whoever said the Expos’ fail- 
ure had to do with“. . , living in a foreign 
city,” was copping out! If the players 
can't adapt, it's their fault, not ours. We 
love our Expos, whether they come in 
first or last in the pennant race. 
Holly Cullen 
LaSalle, Quebec, Canada 


It matters not whether Mark Ribow- 
sky's predictions on the major-league 
pennant races pan out. The hard- 
headed and insightful comments of 
baseball's insiders were a breath of 
fresh air. I'd appreciate similar treatment 
of pro football and basketball. 

Dave Panckeri 
Nuremberg, Pa. 


Editor's reply: Mr. Ribowsky is currently 
working on an expert analysis of the Na- 
tional Football League. 


MORE ROSE PROSE 
After reading Marty Bell's interview 
with Pete Rose (April), | can understand 
why he has ridiculed the Reds so much; 
he was cruelly mistreated by them. 
Frank Berger 
Lakewood, Colorado 


That show off! The Reds’ organization 
made Rose what he is today. The Phil- 
lies sure paid a big price for that big 
mouth. He never deserved to be on the 
cover of your fine magazine. 

Mark Gdowik 
Reading, Pa. 


DAMN YANKEES 
The more | read of “The Bronx Zoo” 
(April), the more sympathetic my feel- 
ings became toward George Steinbren- 
ner. It becomes quite evident that Stein- 
brenner is more than the money behind 
the Yankee revival; he is the brains and 

guts as well. 

William C.Singleman 
Newburgh, N.Y. 


CHAI LIFE 

As inuch as | enjoyed your article on 
the New York Islanders’ “Killer Instinct” 
(April), | have to point out an obvious 
mistake. In Hebrew, “Chai” does not 
mean peace, it means eighteen and life. 

“Shalom” means peace. 
Marvin Ira Charles Seigfried 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Editor's reply: We stand corrected. 
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‘I didn't 
sacrifice 


ereat flavor 
to get 
lowtar: 


“The first thing I expect from a cigarette is flavor. And 

satisfaction. Finding that in a low-tar smok n't easy, 

“But then I tried Vantage. Frankly, I didn't even know 

Vantage was low in tar. Not until [looked at the numbers. 

“That's because the taste was so remarkable it stood up 
toanything I'd ever smoked. 

‘ “For me, switching to 
= & Vantage was an easy move to 
~ make. I didn't have to sacrifice a thing.” 


A 
ts 


Peter Accetta 


New York City, New York 


ale 


VANTAGE 


: I 
: on : : nT Hi 
FILTER 10's: 10 mg. “tar”, 0.8 mg. nicotine, FILTER, MENTHOL: 
11mg. "tat.0.8 ma. nientine, av per cigarette, FIC Report MAY 7B. an a e 
Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined : Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100's. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Ilealth, 


THIS PITCHER MAKES HITTERS 


TREMBLE 


When towering, glowering Astro J.R. Richard throws 
his wild and woolly 96-mph fastball, batters bail out—briskly 


YY 


By MARK RIBOW 
ames Rodney Richard, the Houston Astros’ 
brutishly intimidating righthander, is on his 
hands and knees as I greet him in the Cocoa Inn 
parking lot. It’s a cool, windy late-March morn- 

ing and Richard, who has been helping teammate Wil- 

bur Howard fix Howard’s camper truck, whirls around 
with a wrench in his hand and rises slowly, majesti- 
cally, frighteningly, until he towers 6 feet 8 inches 
above the earth, higher than anyone in baseball. Look- 
ing down at me, he asks, ‘How long you been here?”* 

I tell him a couple of hours. He grins. **You heen here 

a long time,”’ he says, referring to the microscopic joys 

of Cocoa, Fla. 

Richard is decked out in gold sneakers, green T- 
shirt, blue jeans and matching cap and a long, purple 
cape that could double as a tent for an average-sized 
man. But he looks and sounds tired. His long, gaunt 
face is drawn and there are circles under his sloped 
eyes. The voice—deep and tinged with a slight drawl— 
is barely audible at times. His manner is diffident, but I 
pass it off to the early hour, since I had heard that he 
was a big, friendly guy who knew he was good and 
apparently didn’t mind saying so. And why not? Com- 
ing into this year he had won 79 games and lost only 
54, toiling for a team that has played .500 ball only 
once in the four full years he has been a regular starter. 
Richard has won more games the last three years (56) 
than any other righthander in the league. Last year. he 
became the first National League righthander since 
1900 to strike out over 300 batters, 

Richard is the kind of pitcher that does things in 
abundance. Ie strikes out a lot of batters, walks a lot 
(141 last season, second in the big leagues only to No- 
lan Ryan's 148) and scares everybody to death a lot. 
Joe Morgan once said that Richard was the only 
pitcher he’s ever feared physically. The fear is, of 
course, well-founded: He threw no less 12 wild 
pitches—and a record six in one game—in his first four 
starts this season. But Richard can also throw his 96- 
mph fastball accurately. In the April game in which he 


threw six wild pitches, for example, he walked just 
four. And in his first 407/s innings of work this season, 
he walked only 17 while striking out 44 and gave up 
only ten runs in winning four of six starts (two no-deci- 
sions), helping the Astros get off to a surprising early 
lead in their division. Richard will hit the symbolic 
plateau of baseball superstardom—the million-dollar 
contract—next year. And if he ever pitches for a team 
that can consistently score as many runs as it allows, 
he might even have the 30-win season he keeps saying 
he should have. All of which were wonderful reasons 
why I expected Richard to be peacefully content and 
happy to see me. 

As Richard screws a trailer hitch back onto the truck 
bumper, he explains that ‘‘after the game yesterday 
some of the guys set up a birthday party for me. They 
couldn’t do it a couple of weeks ago [when he turned 
29] so they did it last night.”’ A little laugh. “‘It wasn’t 
bad, either."’ I ask about a curfew. ‘We don’t have 
one.”’ A wan grin. “If we did, 1 would’ve established a 
new one last night."” 

The truck fixed, Richard calls back to Howard, “I’m 
gonna go for some breakfast. Meet you in the restau- 
rant.”’ Moments later, he plops into the motel coffee 
shop with a loud grunt. He orders three fried eggs and 
hash browns and whispers something to a blond wait- 
ress that sets her giggling. 

I ask if he'd care to predict a 30-win season again. 
He answers between bites and interminably long 
pauses. “‘I never said I was gonna win 30. I said I'd 
like to win 30, I could win 30. 1 set my goals higher 
than everyone else because I’m ambitious, I don’t 
wanna be satisfied just being good. Too many people 
do that, not me. My goals correspond to my ability and 
my determination, and they’re both very high. But to 
win 30 I'd have to be with the right club.” 

“Are you saying the Astros are the wrong club for 
you’ 

“No. . .by the right club I mean one that does things 
right, and that can be any team. We haven't done that 
yet, we haven’t won games we should’ve won, haven’t 
played up to our potential, Maybe some emotion has 
been lacking on the part of a few individuals. But this 


Introducing 
THE FOX. - 


The same fit, comfort, 
quality,looksand 
easy-carefabricas 
the well-known knit. 
Atabout*5 less. 


Only*13. 
Only at JCPenney. 


A good looking, great fitting shirt 

that won't cost the shirt off your 

back. 65% Dacron® polyester for easy 

care, 35% combed cotton for comfort. 

Augusta green, white, navy, frost blue, 
~ tan, frost yellow and other fashion 

colors. Men’s sizes S,M,L,XL. 

Available at most large 

JCPenney stores and Catalog, 


& edCPenney 


year we have some ambitious kids.~ 

Richard lost eight games last year in 
which the Astros didn’t score more than 
two runs. When the numbers are brought 
up, he shrugs again. **Can’t do nothin’ 
about that, Ul-uh, 'm not angry about it. 
1 got my Job, the rest got theirs. 

“Your contract runs out next year. 
s about going elsewhere?” 
. I got an attorney—Tom 
Reich, the guy Dave Parker has. He'll 
think about it for me, talk with the club, 
do whatever he has to do. But right now I 
like it here, I'm comfortable, happy.”* 

Just then, Howard, still in the dirty 
gray sweatshirt he was wearing before, 
sits down at the table. I'd been told that 
he was Kichard’s closest friend on the 
club, so I ask him if he has any stories 
about the big righthander. A slight, blank- 
faced man with a thick mustache, How 
ard doesn’t look up from the menu as he 
mumbles, **No. . .no stories. We do 
things. . .but we're entitled to pri 2 

Watching me get nowhere with How- 
ard, Richard perks up a bit. A slight grin 
makes his eyes squint. “Wilbur is kinda 
quiet,”’ I say. “Hah, you should see him 
at night when he’s got a jug of Ripple in 
his veins,” Richard says.“ Youcan’t turn 
ol’ Chilli off.’” Howard just stares. 

Fifteen minutes later, the three of us 
pile into Richard’s Thunderbird and ride 
to Cocoa Stadium where the Astros will 
work out and then play the Boston Red 
Sox. On the way, Richard turns up the car 
stereo to ear-puncturing level. 

When the Astros come out of the 
lockerroom—which Bill Virdon, the jo- 
vial-as-a-crutch manager, has ruled off- 
limits to the press—and do isthenics, 
Richard begins emitting loud, falsetto 
cackles, whines and screeches that con- 
vulse the other Astros in laughter. Then, 
during stretching exercises, he teases 
outfielder Jose Cruz with Spanish-sound- 
ing double-talk. 

The Asus then peel off into pairs and 
play catch. Richard takes this drill so se- 
riously that he alternately throws behind 
his k and between his legs. As I sit in 
the dugout watching this comic relief, 
Enos Cabell, the skinny but brilliant third 
baseman, comes in and sits down. T ask 
him ifJ.R. 1s always this frivolous in prac- 
tice and he laughs. *‘Oh yeah, Jay likes 
being Jay a whole lot, he likes people to 
know he’s around. I mean, Jay works 
hard, real hard, when he has to. He just 
kills himself: I’ve never seen a pitcher run 
so long or pitch as much batting practice. 
In Philadelphia last year, he pushed him- 
self like a dog for nine innings in 120-de- 
gree heat. He came in and threw up all 
over the dugout a couple times, he 
couldn't move after the game— 
wouldn't come out. Now [spring trai 


you just try and have some fun.”” 

When the drills end, Richard ambles 
slowly to the mound to pitch batting prac- 
tice. He begins throwing easily, but the 
ball still pops into the catcher’s mitt with 
the crack of a cherry bomb. Gradually, 
Richard’s motion fills out, becoming 
more deliberate and fluid. After his no- 
windup, step-back start, his left leg kicks 
higher. His back arches and his body 
jerks to the left on his delivery so he can 
throw from almost directly overhead. His 
arm seems to sweep all the way up from 
the ground and his stride lengthens with 
each pitch. Richie Hebner (now with the 
New York Mets) once said that he could 
almost smell Richard’s breath when he 
pitched. I can see why: When he releases 
the ball at a point at least two feet in front 
of his head and comes off the mound like a 
huge bear, he looks as though he’s right 
on top of the plate. The ball is a little white 
blur emerging for a split second out of a 
massive shadow. 

“Pll tell you something,” Bob Watson, 
the veteran first baseman tells me at the 
cage. ‘‘He doesn’t pump in batting prac- 
tice, but you'll still never get me to go in 
there against him. I’ve never taken hat- 
ting practice against him and I never will. 
I have a family to think of.” 

Reliever Joe Sambito, hearing the re- 
mark, walks over. “This is the truth,” he 
says. “I know a Dodger player who told 
me a lot of Dodgers have come up with 
fake injurics rather than face J.R.—and 
you wouldn't believe the names. | know 
for myself, | see guys who never swing at 
the first pitch always swing at it against 
J.R. They take charity swings, just to 
keep from staying in there. That fear is 
such a help for a pitcher, and with Jay, it 
means that he has an extra half-foot of 
error space on his pitches that no other 
pitcher has; he can make more mistakes 
because nobody is digging in.’ 

Watson picks up a bat and says, “I was 
talking with Dave Parker recently about 
J.R, before a game. He said you have a 
tendency to want to swing quicker against 
him because of that fear. You know that 
you can’t expect anything other than a 
fastball—the brain wouldn't let you be- 
cause of the fear. That's why it’s gotta be 
galling toa guy when Jay rips that slider of 
his in.” 

**Because it comes at you tas the 
fastball,’’ Sambito says. ‘Nobody 
throws a breaking ball as hard as J.R., and 
the bitch of it is that he’s controlling the 
damn thing more all the time.” 

“Twas amazed last year that he walked 
only one guy in like four or five games,”* 
Watson agrees. “I mean, he struck out 
303, but it could've been 403 easy. So 
many guys just got a piece of it with two 
strikes, hitting defensively " 

Even now, throwing batting practice, 
Richard’s intensity is intimidating. His 
mouth seems cemented shut in determi- 
nation, the corners turned down in a kind 


of defiant scowl. His heavy breathing 
sounds like a guttural growl, Sweat pours 
from his skin as though there’s a hose in- 
side him. And yet as Watson and Sambito 
continue their symposium at the batting 
cage, this imposing giant begins to seem 
more human. 

Cabell joins us and says, “IR. isn't 
your most aggressive person. If he was, 
he might be even better, because he 
sometimes gets in trouble by losing some 
of his concentration.” 

Watson stops swinging his bat to say. 
“Yeah—with Bob Gibson you knew if 
you didn’t get him carly you never would. 
ButJ.R., he doesn’t seem to be saying, ‘I 
want it.” He doesn’t get stronger, men- 
tally tougher, in the late innings, and 
sometimes in the early innings, if he gets 
introuble. . . .Yeah, I know he looks like 


JR. jokes with teammates, but says. 
“I'm not involved with many people. 


he’s intense as hell, and he is, most of the 
time. But who knows? Maybe that's a 
problem. He’s up there so high that it’s 
tough to keep up that level of concentra- 
tion. And when he gets in trouble some- 
times, he gets too uptight, headstrong; he 
loses his cool, throws too hard and winds 
up walking everybody. 

“But there are other times when he’s 
the opposite, when he seems to wander. 
He'll give up those 0-2 hits or throw 
changeups to the pitcher or a .200 hitter. 
That's when you gotta go over and Tay 
down the law. But he can be stubborn. 
Last year, [San Diego shortstop] Ozzie 
Smith got a lot of hits off slow stuff and 1 
told J.R., ‘Come on, the man is two-feet 
tall—blow him down,’ But he’d say, ‘No, 
I'm pitching him right.” And he may have 
been, but if you have a J.R. Richard fast- 


ll 


Richard 


ball and slider, you don’t fool around. He 
wants to be the best so much that he 
thinks it means being a ‘complete 
pitcher’\—which he already is in his own 
way. He’s a sensitive guy; he reads 
things, hears things. I wish he'd say ‘the 
hell with ‘em’ and just throw.’” 

“Pm getting the impression that Rich- 

ard has a lot of conflicting emotions,”’ 1 
say. “I would expect the intensity, the 
desire. But not the insecurity. 
“Every pitcher should 
cure. | mean, we're talking 
about a super pitcher here, and any faults 
are minor.” 

“Still, you gotta understand that Jay's 
a very basic guy,’’ Cabell says. ‘*He’s a 
country boy. a Bible reader. He's not 
used to pressure or criticism or people 
ing with him. He’s, uh, naive, a 

“Also,” Watson adds, “think of it this 
way: If you were 6-8 and had his fastball, 
wouldn’t it be tough trying to live up to 
your potential? Hey, J.R. will never be 
able to feel like he’s made it all the way.”” 

After the practice session Richard 
showers, then goes back to the motel to 
fetch his fishing gear. He plops down on 
his unmade bed to wait for Howard. 

Richard still hasn’t really opened up. 
He seems distracted, and his sentences 
keep trailing off. I ask if there’s something 
on his mind. 

A long pause. **Well, I'll tell you. ’'m 
skeptical of reporters. I don’t like talking 
to them.” 

I remind him that when I'd called him 
the week before, he'd told me to come 
down to Cocoa. ‘*I know I did,” he says. 
“But you asked to do it. And I’m not stop- 
ping you. Ask me what you want. I’m just 
saying I’m careful, because I’ve seen re- 
porters write personal things, use you to 
get at other people. That’s why I’m not 
involved with many people, even on the 
club; I don’t wanna cause problems for 
anyone so I keep to myself.” 

As Howard comes into the room with 
his fishing pole and we all get back in the 
car, I wonder just how Richard will re- 
spond to difficult questions with this atti- 
tude. I’m not optimistic, But then, as we 
ease through palm tree-lined streets, he 
suddenly begins talking more freely and 
emotionally. “Reporters sometimes treat 
us as dogs,”’ he says. “They don’t wanna 
help us, but hurt us, | don’t wanna step Ri 
anybody. I'm no different than, uh, 
hitchhiker or the guy who picks up ie 
garbage cans. We’re all the same in the 
eyes of God. Like, today I'll give the fish I 
catch to the people in the kitchen. They 
do things for us, so I'll do things for them. 
We gotta help each other. People have to 
help themselves, forget about govern- 
ments because they’re antipeople.”’ 
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Richard parks in a quiet, upper-class 
section of town and he and Howard walk 
through the front yard of a white frame 
house to a lake surrounded by private 
homes and moored yachts. ‘*Ovo-wee! 
Water’s up, Chilli!’ Richard shouts as he 
sits on a cement edge of the lake and 
throws some bread into the water. Look- 
ing around the lake, he squeals, **God- 
damn! They're still in there. Yesterday 
them bass were jumpin’ outa the water 
into my lap.”’ Almost on cue there's a pull 
on his line and Richard screeches, **Ooo- 
wee! got one, boy.” He pulls in a plump 
s later he gets another and 
s, “This one’s Tom Dempsey—a 
record-breaker!”’ 

When the action slows down, Richard 
says, “‘Icome here (o sitand think, reflect 
on the beauty of God's earth and my place 
in it. I need to make peace with myself 
because the world gets too hairy, too 
complex for me.”* 

After a little while | ask if he thinks he’s 
the best pitcher in the game. “I don’t ever 
say that, I let others say it for me,’’ he 
says. “But, to me, I’m in the game to be 


“I spent a lot of time 
in front of a mirror 
trying not to look like 
a big, awkward kid” 


No. 1. I can’t be satisfied with less. Being 
No. 1 is fantastic, it’s the greatest thing in 
the world. Not being No. 1 is being an 
* His words are coming slowly, but 
voice is slightly elevated in tone. ‘‘I 
to that point, if not already 
there, because my domination instinct is 
greater than most people’s. That’s the 
same instinct as Russia and the U.S, have 
in the arms race, except I don’t use it to 
hurt anyone. I want to dominate bascball, 
not people. A lot of people want that, but 
they don’t want to put in the work, to 
suffer, to sacrifice to doit. Ido. [run more 
than any pitcher has ever run. I do two 
miles most every day in under ten min- 
utes. I kill myself. Being the best requires 
that. 've made that pact with God and 
myself.” 

I mention the hot-weather game in 
Philadelphia Cabell had talked about. **I 
coulda killed myself that day, you know 
that? The doctor told me. I lost 20 pounds, 
man. If I wasn’t in great condition, I 
could've had a suvke, Another time 1 
threw 182 pitches, which no other pitcher 
could do. My arm felt numb. But I had to 
do it: it was a test of my dedication. Phys- 
ical pain can’t stop you if your mental out- 
look is strong. The main thing is, I’m inde- 
pendent. Ilistentomy owncommands.”” 

The roots of Richard's independence— 


and the inner workings of his psyche— 
may be found in his past. Born in a tiny 
speck of Louisiana called Vienna—‘‘It 
was a mostly white little town; they didn’t 
know me, didn’t want to know me, so I 
always said I was from Ruston after I 
made something of myself’’—his father 
a sawmill operator. **The family [one 
er, four brothers] didn’t need money 
‘om me but I worked all the time—be- 
cause I wanted to. I just didn’t want to be 
told what shuves IT should wear, 1 wanted 
to buy my own. The greatest feeling of my 
life was getting my first bike because I 
could ride out to the country and play ball 
in the cow pastures. Then I got my first 
car—an old four-door, blue Biscayne that 
smoked like hell. It meant I could go 
where I wanted, a world all my own.” A 
wide grin, ‘And a back seat.” 

Richard played basketball and football 
as wellas hasehall at T.incoln High School 
in Ruston—the same town that produced 
Terry Bradshaw and Bert Jones. “‘I 
could've made the pros in either of those. 
1 can do anything im the realm of sports, 
always could. In my senior year I threw 
seven touchdowns and ran for seven 
more. I averaged 35 points and 25 
rebounds. My ERA was 0.00 and I hit 
about 20 homers. I mean, | was devas- 
tating. I had all kinds of scholarship of- 
fers—Oral Roberts, Oklahoma, LSU. I 
could’ve gone to Grambling easy, it was 
right around the corner—but I wouldn’t 
have because every black kid from Rus- 
ton went there. But I talked with an at- 
torney and he said to take the money the 
Astros were waving around, that nothing 
was guaranteed four years from then.”” 

Richard, the Astros’ No. | pick in the 
June °68 free-agent draft, signed for a 
$50,000 bonus and went to the low minor 
leagues, a 19-year-old iceberg with a wild 
and crazy arm and little else. Richard 
struck out 71 batters in 56 innings his first 
year in the minors. He also walked 52 and 
had a 6.59 ERA. “I saw him in West Vir- 
ginia that year, when I was with the Ori- 
ole organization,” says Cabell, who has 
joined the fishing group. “I saw him 
throw a ball right through a batting cage. I 
dropped my bat and went home.”’ 

After some polishing, Richard was 
brought up to Houston late in ’71. In his 
first appearance he beat the Giants and 
struck oul 15 o Lie a first-appearance rec- 
ord. The next spring, however, he failed 
to make the club, and was brought up 
again only late in the year. The next two 
seasons he was brought up only in the 
middle of the year. The biggest dis- 
appointment was '74—coming off a 6-2 
(75 surikeouts in 72 innings) stint with the 
club the year before. 

“T hurt my shoulder in a motorcycle 
accident before spring training in *74,”” 
Richard says, “but they weren’t gonna 
keep me anyway. They had too many 
white guys to bring up yet.’’ That was 
something Richard said loudly and often 
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Richard 


back then. Now, he goes on, ‘Well, it’s 
old hat now, so I'll let sleeping dogs lie. 
But it’s known—Jimmy Wynn and Joe 
Morgan went through it, too.” 

Bob Watson, when asked about the 
subject, later says, ‘Racism was possibly 
a factor at the start, but I can’t buy that 
they’d keep a super pitcher down for four 
years because of it. | was here, Wynn 
was, Morgan was, Don Wilson and Cesar 
Cedeno were. I thought he should’ ve 
been moved up carlicr, but the fact is, 
JR. needed a hell of a lot of work those 
years.” 

That part, at least, is true. ‘‘Until about 
°74 or °75, J.R. didn’t have the finesse 
he'd need over a full season,” says Astro 
pitching coach Mel Wright. ‘‘Smoke’ll 
gel you past the league maybe once— 
never twice. I mean, even in '73, he was. 
throwing too hard, striding too much, 
throwing three different kinds of change- 
ups—without throwing any of them right. 
And he was possibly the worst fielder I 
ever saw.” Wright and, for a while, for- 
mer pitching coach Hub Kittle made 
Richard a pet project. They drew lines on 
the mound to stop his stride, took away 
his windup to lessen the chance of throw- 
ing that big body off balance, worked on 
his form and concentration and polished 
his fielding. 

Whatever the reasons for his captivity 
in the minors, Richard made the Astros 
for good in 75. The next season, Virdon’s 
first full one, Richard went 20-15 with a 
2.75 ERA and 214 strikeouts in 291 i 
nings. That was followed by a near car- 
bon copy, 18-12, 2.97, 214-strikeout year. 

That Richard could blame racism for 
his not coming up sooner, however, was 
not out of character, Says Cabell: ‘*He’s 
very sensitive to racial condilions, He 
sees racism when other people don’t. The 
other day, we were in a drugstore and the 
lady said, ‘Can I do something for you 
boys?’ I think it was just her vocabulary, 
her way of speaking, but Jay got mad and 
said, ‘I’m not a boy, 'm aman.’ She got 
real embarrassed... .f was kinda un- 
comfortable my: fs 

Richard explains, ‘*Yeah, | am sensi- 
tive to racism. I know it exists but I still 
can’t accept it. . . .Yeah, | put that lady 
straight—hey, I know for a fact that there 
are people of both colors who like me 
only because I’m who Lam. I'll go back to 
Ruston and the old guys’ll come up and 
say, ‘What's happenin’, J.R. Superst: 
Then they'll ask for a handout—gu 
knew as a kid will do that, too; guys who 
let their lives be destroyed by drugs or 
laziness. I tell ‘em, ‘If you can’t make 
nothin’ of yourself, don’t come to me.” 
It’s just sick to see this happen. But 
people are sick. Twenty years after I quit, 
I probably wouldn't be able to get ajob in 
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Houston. They'll forget me, see me as 
just another black guy.” 

Richard is still speaking softly and de- 
liberately, but his words are more reveal- 
ing now. I decide to ask again about the 
free-agent possibilities, saying that he 
could demand a windfall as one of base- 
ball’s best pitchers. That’s when he sur- 
prises me. ‘Do you think lam?" he asks, 
looking straight at me for the first time. I 
say without a doubt and he responds, 
“Thank you.”’ Then he says, ‘Maybe I 
was a little wrong before. Sure, I’ve 
thought about it. I figure they'll have to 
come up with at least $600,000 a year to 
keep me here. But thinking about it is 
pressure—that I have to be great for the 
money—so I try not to. Not that I'm 
crazy about money. I’m not. I don’t have 
cars and jewelry and things. Happiness 
means more to me than money and 
things. Peace of mind. My wife and [five] 
kids, being close to them. All of these 
things would come into play in signing a 
contract. I look at Reggie Jackson. Is he 
really happy? I don't know if could pitch 
if | wasn’t happy. 


“Twenty years after I 
quit. . they'll forget 


me, see me as just 
another black guy” 


“Even now, the pressures of being J.R. 
Superstar, they’re tough. People make 

you have to deal with more 
Another pause. “‘I think if I got 
a big deal, I'd stay away from ads and 
appearances and like that. More people, 
more pressures. Who needs it?’ A longer 
pause. “But I can handle the pressures, 
because I can adapt to any situation. I'm 
big, macho, I talk good, I’ve done a few 
movies [one was a bit part in The Bad 
News Bears Breaking Training).” 


The group gathers up its fishing gear as 
sundown covers the lake. Cabell gets into 
Richard's car and, riding back to the mo- 
tel, is terrified by Richard's breakneck 
pace. ‘*You drive me crazy, man!"’ Cabell 
yells when Richard rounds a corner on 
two wheels. 

Richard grins. “Il was on a Suzuki 750 
and swerved to mi dog. I went rolling 
into an intersection and a car just missed 
my head. [ don’t ride them things any 
more. I’m too big for ‘em, But cars? Any- 
thing goes, especially if it ain’t mine.” 

I return to baseball, asking him about 
the charge that he’s sometimes not tough 
enough with weak hitters because of a 
lack of concentration. His mood grows 
dark again. **People who say those 
things—like reporters—don’t know 


about pitching, don’t know my pitches, 
my feelings about a game. The only rea- 
son I used to have rhythm problems is 
because I was too intense and didn’t think 
of what I should be doing. Now I'll step 
off and think about the hitter.”” 

“T know when he’s doing that,’’ Cabell 
says. ‘He pulls hi p from his neck to 
his head and jerks it down. Looks like 
he’s tearing off his head.” 

‘Hub Kittle told me to do that, get ina 
routine when I think. Yeah, he helped 
me, and so did Mel Wright. I spent a lot of 
time in front of a mirror trying not to look 
like a big, awkward kid.’’ A chuckle. 
“That's when I saw how mean I looked. I 
scared me. But, mostly my development 
has been on my own. I like mixing up my 
speeds, being a complete pitcher.”” 

I look at Cabell, He’s already smiling. 
“J.R. has only one problem,"’ Cabell 
. ‘He doesn’t protect us. When he’s 
wild, he’s wild high or low or way out- 
side—not in a guy’s ear.’? 

“Yeah, you're right, | don’t do that,”’ 
Richard says. ‘Il probably should, but 
I'm afraid I might kill somebody.” 

By now, Richard is in an almost jocular 
mood as he careens through the streets of 
Cocoa with his music blasting. At one 
stop light, he rolls down the window and 
says, ‘How are you this lovely eve- 
ning?"’ to an clderly white couple. They 
leave tire marks the instant the light turns 
green. Richard cackles. ‘I love scaring 
these old folks down here. A big, black 
dude rolls a window down and they think 
a rifle’s coming out.” 

Sitting next to him, I shake my head 
thinking of the wild changes in mood I 
have seen today. Richard is a jumble of 
contrary emotions—a religious zealot 
with a chillingly cold opinion of mankind 
in general. And yet I can’t help but think 
that Richard would find more of the inner 
peace he covets if he were just six inches 
shorter. As Watson had said, it must be 
scary trying to live up to an unlimited 
promise. Still, Richard has a rare gift and 
an ability to learn, He also has time to lose 
securities. He may have lost them 
already. Two weeks after this day, he 
would throw those six wild pitches 
against the Dodgers—a record made pos- 
sible by a combination of Richard's in- 
credible slider and a young catcher who 
had never caught him before. The mo- 
ment to remember would come in the 
sixth inning after Reggie Smith had sin- 
gled, stolen second and gone to third ona 
hit by Steve Garvey, leaving runners on 
second and third with no one out. 

In the past, Richard might have 
cracked under such a situation. This time, 
he merely reared back and struck out Ron 
Cey, Dusty Baker and Rick Monday to 
end the inning. sliders were breaking 
three feet down into the dirt. Future his- 
torians may mark the moment as the one 
when Richard became as convinced of his 
invincibility as everyone else. s 
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38 through 59. Integrated 
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AM/FM & 8-Track. AM/FM 
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60. Autosound fashions? 
Owning a Pioneer Car Stereo 
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tank-top collection. Featuring 
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now in fifth printing. 
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The best sound going. 


- « OPIONEER) 


Fs, Dolby isa reg stered trademark of Dolty Laboratories, Inc. 
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I provide youg 


By JOE DONNELLY 


buses transporting the Yankees to Baltimore, 
their first road stop of the season. The 
springtime roadbed refurbishing on the New Jersey 
Turnpike must be coming a little late this year—the 
driver in the lead bus keeps hitting potholes and 
cracks left over from the freeze and thaw of winter. 

‘Hey, Killer, are you sure this is smoother than 
flying?”’ Graig Nettles called from the back of the 
bus. Bill Kane, the Yankee traveling secretary 
whom the players call Killer, chuckled up front. He 
didn’t have to look back, he knew the source. And 
he Knew there would be other tedium-relieving 
one-liners, because coming up with them is what 
Graig Nettles does best—outside of playing third 
base and driving in runs. 

“'Thurman’s flying, why can’t we?” and ‘‘Hey, 
Killer, if we're good, can we fly to Chicago?”’ were 
other contributions along the way. Nettles was 
settling into the routine of another season, and cer- 
tainly happier than he had been a few hours earlier 
at a New York Hilton welcome-home luncheon for 
the Yankees. 

That was one game he didn’t play last year. “If 
they want somebody to play third base, they got 
me,” said Nettles. ‘If they want somebody to go to 
luncheons, they should sign George Jessel.’’ He 
received two telegrams of thanks from Jessel. He 


A driving April rain beat incessantly on the two 
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OTTEST GLOVE 


AT THE HOT CORNER 


Graig Nettles has the quickest mitt in the 
Bronx Zoo, but he’s even faster with his 
wit.. just ask George Steinbrenner 


also heard from the club. It fined him $500. 

This time Nettles showed up at the luncheon 
dressed as the epitome of the company man, re- 
splendent in a three- -piece suit and wearing a tie. 
What he couldn't put a rein on were his emotions. 

“We've been away from our families,” he said. 
“This is an off day. We'd rather be spending the 
time before traveling to Ballimore with our 
families.’’ Asked if he regarded it as arm-twisting by 
Yankee owner George Steinbrenner that he was 
there, Nettles said, **No, wallet-twisting.”” 

It is a trying relationship between these two 
strong-willed men, Steinbrenner usually being con- 
temptuous of any employee who doesn’t offer him 
his mind as well as his body. Their latest skirmish 
developed this past spring training when a writer 
from Newsweek asked for a comment from the third 
baseman on his employer, saying, ** We're planning 
to put George Steinbrenner on the cover.” 

“Jeezus Christ!’ exclaimed Nettles, who fol- 
lowed up with a terse ‘‘no comment.’’ While his 
editorial disapproval had nothing to do with Stein- 
brenner being dropped as a cover subject, the 


% carat 
$500 to 
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Rings enlarged for detail and do not reflect actual sizes. 


The important questions you should ask when 
choosing her diamond engagement ring. 


The diamond is the most important part of her ring. 
Every diamond is unique because no two in the world 
are exactly alike. The value and price depend on four factors: 

clarity, color, cut and carat weight 


What is the carat weight? 

The weight of a diamond is given in carats, with 100 
points to a carat. You should always know exactly what you're 
getting, so ask the carat weight of your diamond. The chart 
will give you an idea of the sizes of the different weights of 
diamonds. 
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25 points 33 points 50 points 75 points 


How does the cut affect a diamond? 

A diamond is the hardest stone known to man and it can 
only be cut by another diamond. Properly cut, the facets re- 
lease the fire and brilliance no other precious stone possesses. 
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Brilliant Oval 


Emeral 


Marquise Pear 


Figures are based on popular price ranges quoted by jewelers throughout the country in March 1979, but may be higher or lower 


What else affects the value of a diamond? 

The jeweler will also tell you about the other two factors 
that affect a diamond and its price 

One is color 

Most diamonds have a delicate touch of color. The 
nearer it gets to being absolutely colorless, the more valuable 
it is. 

The other factor is clarity. Most diamonds contain minute 
natural imperfections and, as long as they do not affect the 
passage of light through the diamond, they will not affect its 
beauty. 

A diamond without any imperfections is very rare indeed 
and therefore even more precious. 


How much should you spend? 

A good guideline is about a month's salary. But it’s really 
up to you. Diamonds are available in such a wide range of 
prices, you're sure to find one to fit your taste and budget. 

The most important thing to remember is to give her a 
diamond she'll be happiest with. After all, you'll be sharing it 
for a lifetime with someone you love. 

If you have more questions, just ask a jeweler. And send 
for the free brochure, “Everything You'd Love to Know. 
About Diamonds,” Diamond Information Center, 


1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, New York 10019. 
° e 
Adiamond is forever. 
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Nettles 


magazine did scuttle the idea. However, 
word of the exchange filtered back to the 
owner and he summoned Nettles in for a 
spring-training visit in the manager's of- 
fice in Fort Lauderdale. 

“He told me he didn’t appreciate my 
reaction to a reporter from a national 
magazine,’ Nettles said. *‘I’m sure we'll 
be at odds as long as I'm here because a 
lot of things he does I don’t like. If some- 
body asks me about them, I'll tell them.” 

There is one ingredient Steinbrenner 
respects in Nettles: talent. “I’m not one 
of his favorite people and he’s not one of 
mine,” the owner said, “*but he can play 
and he plays hard even when he’s hurt. 
You have to respect him for that.” 

This is the season Nettles will turn 35, 
but any erosion of talent has yet to show. 
The first game in Baltimore was a minia- 
ture restaging of last October, when he 
began to turn the World Series around 
with a succession of critical and incredi- 
ble plays in the third game. All the moves 
of the consummate third baseman—the 
dive, the quick feet to bring him upright, 
the accurate throwing arm blend into an 
art form of how to play the game defen- 
sively. If the plays he made against the 
Orioles were any less dramatic than the 
ones against the Dodgers, blame it on 
April. 

“He's been doing that against my ball- 
club ever since he’s been in the big 
leagues,’ Earl Weaver said. ‘*What he 
did in the World Series and tonight didn’t 
surprise me one bit. Harry Dalton [former 
Orioles’ general manager wh jow with 
the Brewers] had the best line: ‘It didn’t 
make you forget Brooks Robinson, it 
made you remember him.” 

“A play can only get so good. A diving 
catch, you can only stretch so far. Then 
you have to get up and make an accurate 
throw. That's as good as it can get when 
it’s all out, and these two guys made ‘em. 
When it takes everything to get them, 
they don’t get any better than these two.” 

Paul Blair, who played with both 
Robinson and Nettles, never thought he 
Would compare anybody to the old 
Oriole, but now considers them virtually 
even. He gave Robinson a “‘tad’s edge” 
because of his ability to go to the line. But 
Nettles plays deeper and off the line 
more, allowing him to spare the 
shortstop. You can grow old debating the 
comparison. Nettles prefers to have fun 
with it, saying, “I told Paul he had a 
different view. He was watching Brooks 
from centerfield and he watched me from 
the bench.” 

That night against the Orioles was a 
thrill for Tommy John. **There’s that 
classic phrase from Burch Cassidy and the 
Sundance Kid that covers it all,” said the 
pitcher. “They're being pursued by the 


famous lawman of the time and his posse, 
and either Butch or Sundance says, ‘Who 
are those guys back there? Don’t they get 
tired?’ That's Nettles. He’s the best in the 
business. Nobody is close to him.” 

Still, it took the World Series to open 
the eyes of baseball fans across the nation 
to what this man could accomplish on 
defense, With the Yankees down two 
games to none, Nettles made four spec- 
tacular plays to allow a faltering Ron 
Guidry to cling to a 2-1 lead until New 
York broke through with three more runs 
in the seventh. Three of those plays—on 
Reggie Smith and Steve Garvey in the 
fifth and Davey Lopes in the sixth—left 
the Dodgers with six stranded baserun- 
ners and no runs. 

John recalls, **It took all the starch out 
of us. Here they had their best pitcher, 
they were hitting him hard and he was 
making those plays. If we had beat 
Guidry, I'm convinced we would have 
won it in four straight. Nettles completely 
changed the complexion of the Series.” 

The third baseman retold his story to 
wave after wave of media people that 


“Can you imagine Babe 
Ruth playing today? 
Steinbrenner would 

bat him seventh” 


night. How he broke into the Minnesota 
Twins’ organization as a minor-league 
second baseman and thought he had a 
pretty good chance of reaching the majors 
because he was a power hitter. **You 
don’t usually get power at that position,” 
“Then a scout came to me and 
said they havea guy a classification ahead 
of me who looks like he’s going to be a 
pretty good second baseman. Well, I had 
seen Rod Carew in spring ning and I 
kind of agreed with them. 

Those early years in pro ball shaped the 
attitude Nettles has today. Tough and 
durable and yet always looking for a 
laugh. Called up by the Twins late in the 
1967 season, his second year in pro ball, 
Nettles saw them lose out in a pennant 
race on the last day in a game at Boston. 
He noticed how veterans like Harmon 
Killebrew, Tony Oliva, Bob Allison and 
Jim Kaat refused to feel sorry for them- 
selves and even made jokes on the plane 
ride home. 

Three years later, having become the 
regular third baseman for the Cleveland 
Indians, Nettles saw the vivid contrast 
when teammate Tony Horton drove him- 
self to mental exhaustion and had to be 
institutionalized for a time. “*He didn’t 
know how to relax,” Nettles recalled. 
“You've got to know how to be able to 


forget a bad game and not dwell too long 
ona good one. He worried about the game 
constantly. I swore to myself it would 
never happen to me.” 

The Nettles’ approach, once he was 
certain he would remain at third base, was 


to inscribe ES on the back of his gloves 
because that’s what went up on the 
scoreboard when the third baseman was 
charged with an error. That he had a rare 
ability to play the position should have 
been detected in 1971 when he set a 


third baseman to come closest to it made 
s for the Yankees in 1973. His 
name was Nettles, too. 

“I think people didn’t appreciate him in 
Cleveland because we had such a horse- 
bleep team,” said Fred Stanley, a team- 
mate then and now. **He’d make good 
plays and somebody else would screw it 
up. His greatest asset is he plays so far off 
the line. He makes it so much easier for 
the shortstop. That's the toughest play in 
the world for a shortstop, that backhand 
slop hit in the hole. Graig would take it 
away more often than not. He’s just now 
getting the notoriety he should have been 
getting years ago. He'd be making those 
plays with Cleveland and Brooks would 
be making a great play on The Game of the 
Week with a contender.” 

Not that Nettles didn’t learn from 
Robinson. In his early seasons he would 
watch the Orioles take infield practice 
and he noticed Robinson worked at mak- 
ing a lot of off-balance throws on the 
move, **I added that to my practices and 
have done a lot of it over the years,” 
Nettles said. ‘While it may not come up 
in the games very often, at least you've 
worked on it and it won’t feel so awk- 
ward.” 

The most difficult plays for him are the 
swinging bunt and the smashed two- 
bouncer right at him, because he loses 
perspective of where the second hop is 
going to hit. His favorite play, and he’s 
made it a number of times, is to make a 
dive, then be able to readjust and reach 
overhead for an eerie hop. “I can’t im- 
agine a tougher play fora third baseman,” 
he said, 

**A lot of people ask me if | work on my 
diving. That’s something you can’t work 
on. It has to be instinctive to do it because 
the first time you practice it, you'll prob- 
ably fracture your shoulder. If you prac- 
tice it, it’s not the same intensity as in a 
game. You have too much time to think 
about it. When I dive for a ball, very 
rarely do I feel myself hit the ground be- 
cause there are so many things going 
through my mind.” 

After his sensational World Series 
game it was as though he had been’ 
discovered. He was amused by it. Did 
people think he had just started making 
those types of plays that night? He knew 
better. He felt he had been underrated in 
Cleveland and in his early seasons in New 


at 


Nettles 


York. He had come to grudgingly under- 
stand it as the fate of Puff, the nickname 
given him years ago by an Indians* team- 
mate because of Nettles’ ability to disap- 
pear from their midst without notice. He 
had his own memento that he valued more 
than any sudden splurge of newspaper 
clippings. It came when veteran Dodger 
third-base coach Preston Gomez ap- 
proached him before the start of the 
seventh inning and told him: ‘* You're the 
best. You kept that young pitcher in the 
ballgame. You're the best.” 

The judgment of people in the game has 
the most significance for Nettles. Later in 
the off-season he played in a golf tourna- 
ment with Robinson. Brooks asked him if. 
he had received his telegram, the one that 
said, ‘Thanks for putting a little defense 
back in the game.” Nettles hadn’t. “I 
wish I had,”' he said. **That’s one I would 
have kept. To me Brooks is the best be- 
cause he did it so well for so long.”” 

The intensity he displays on the field 
can cause him to lose control off the field 
when things haven't gone his way, He can 
be a fierce, cruel baiter of official scorers 
who don’t see a hit or an error his way. He 
has a quick temper and while it doesn’t 
surface very often, his obscene verbal as- 
saults on official scorers have left him 
with enemies in the press. “‘I can’t help 
it,” Nettles has said. **They’re making 
decisions that affect my livelihood. When 
I think they're wrong I tell them.” 

Yet even those writers who are dis- 
turbed by Nettles’ shortness with them 
will admit he is quick-witted. Usually his 
humor has some sting but it’s without 
malice. Like the time on The Dinah Shore 
Show last winter when Cyndy Garvey, 
Steve's wile, was leading Newes through 
a neck-loosening exercise, which con- 


sisted of lifting and dropping the shonl- 
ders, and he said, “Is this what Tom 
Lasorda does all winter when people ask 
him how come the Dodgers can’t beat the 
Yankees?” 

In an interview with Ross Newhan of 
the Los Angeles Times last winter, Nettles 
was asked about the advantages of play- 
ing in New York, Said Nettles: ‘The ad- 
vantage is in getting to watch Reggie 
Jackson play every day.’ And the disad- 
vantages: ‘Well the disadvantage is in 
getting to watch Reggie Jackson play 
every day.” 

Asked if the Yankees could win with- 
out Jackson, Nettles said, “We wonin ‘76 
without him, and we won when he was 
suspended last year. I don’t see why we 
couldn't. But Steinbrenner has said that 
Jackson will be back and that he'll be 
playing rightfield, which is like saying 
that we won't be playing our best defen- 
sive team. I don’t think Lem [manager 
Bob Lemon] will let that happen, but if it 
does, we'll know who’s pulling the 
strings. If | played as badly as Reggie does 
in the field, I'd be embarrassed to go out 
there. But it just doesn’t seem to embar- 
rass him.” 

In spring training Jackson refused to 
make a scene about Nettles’ comments, 
perhaps because he had Steinbrenner and 
rightfield in his corner. All Nettles had 
going for him was third base. His contract 
would be up at season’s end and he hoped 
to narrow the difference between his 
$200,000 and Jackson's $600,000, and he 
wanted to remain a Yankee. But with 
Steinbrenner, he is never sure of where he 
nds. 

Spring training started out as a good 
time, a family time. Nettles had his family 
with him until mid-March. Mike, at nine 
the oldest of his four children, is the flip 
side of his father. The boy was seven 
when he granted his first interview, relat- 
ing what it was like to be at Dodger 
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Stadium in 1977 as the san of a World 
Series performer. 

Nettles did a double-take when he read 
the story, Mike had described how he was 
kind of tired because a ballplayer needed 
his rest, so Mike had to get up during 
the night and help his mother feed the 
baby. ‘‘When I told Mike that never hap- 
pened,” Nettles said, **he told me he felt 
sorry because the reporter didn’t have 
anything to write, so he made it up.” 

Ginger, Graig’s wife, who had their 
four youngsters with her at the early 
exhibition games, says, “As good as 
Graig is on the field, one of the reasons 
I’m most proud of Graig is that he puts his 
family first. He pitches in whether it’s 
diapers or getting up to feed the baby.” 

The day his family left for their New 
Jersey home also brought a shattering end 
to the tranquil domesticity surrounding 
the Yankee training scene. The first ex- 
cerpts of Sparky Lyle’s book, The Bronx 
Zoo, appeared in this magazine and 
caused another Yankee furor. Which 
made some people wonder again how this 
fractious team continues to win. Nettles 
said, “It wouldn't surprise me if we won 
even if the problems were worse than 
they are, because baseball is an individual 
sport. Nobody in the world can help you 
when you're not hitting. Some teamwork 
is involved in defense, but it’s mainly 
communication. It’s not like basketball, 
where you're setting picks, or football, 
where there's blocking. The only thing I 
can think of is we better not have a bas- 
ketball team in the winter.”* 

He continues to feel a distance with 
Steinbrenner. *‘Our relationship is not 
‘ood,”’ he said. ** We both know how 
we feel about each other. I feel he doesn’t 
show any loyalty to his players in not 
paying the ones who were here and did 
the job for him all along.’ Yankee presi- 
dent Al Rosen is a former third baseman 
who won the Most Valuable Player 


award. Rosen says that he can’t help but 
study Nettles more because of the posi- 
tion he plays. He respects Nettles’ play so 
much, and yet when you repeat that, Net- 
tles practically gags at the words because 
he considers Rosen merely an extension 
of Steinbrenner’s bidding. 

“They keep telling you they respect 
you,”’ Nettles said. **Only two ways they 
can show you respect. That's paying you 


and where you hit in the lineup. I have to 
feel they're not being very truthful when 
they say they respect me, because they 
won't pay meand they won’t—or haven't 
until now—hit me in the middle of the 
lineup. The last three years I’ve averaged 
32 home runs and practically 100 runs 


Nettles, whose defensive 
acrobaties stunned World 
Series viewers, here makes 
one of his nonpareil diving 
stops and, above, starts a 
bang-bang double play. 


batted in. For some reason that doesn’t 
get me into the fourth or fifth spot. The 
reason Reggie has hit fourth is because he 
yelled and screamed. Apparently it’s the 
only way to get things accomplished, but 
it’s never been my style.”” 

There is venom in him but he thinks it’s 
justified. Sometimes he lashes out at 
targets who can’t understand why. His 
contract with the Rawlings Sporting 
Goods Company, which manufactures 
the glove he wears, was terminated after a 
feud, Nettles thought Rawlings should 
sella line of gloves bearing his name so he 
could make more money from the com- 
pany. 

“There was a time when his name was 
used,”’ said Frank Torre, a former major- 
leaguer and senior vice-president of 
Rawlings. “The product didn’t sell. We 
made his name available to all the major 
buyers in the country. None showed any 
interest. The fact remains that the kid on 
the street demands we put Reggie 
Jackson’s name on a glove.” 

Nettles might laugh if it occurred to him 
that the best thing about the company’s 
big seller is that it comes without 
Jackson’s hand in it. He is a proud ball- 
player. That's all he has ever been, all he 
ever wanted to be, and he refuses to let 
adversity get him down. 

“He's the best third baseman I ever 
played with,” Catfish Hunter says, ‘and 
he acts like nothing ever bothers him. If 
he doesn’t hit, you know he’s going to 
field. I think it’s consistency that sets 


him apart from others.” 

“‘Tremember this one trip into Seattle’s 
dome,”’ Nettles said, ‘I always used to 
get on Cat about giving up a home run in 
the first inning. He got the first two guys 
out real easy this time. So I got the ball 
after we threw it around, walked it to the 
mound and said, ‘Hey, you're almost out 
of the inning without a home run.’ The 
next guy hit a nice little two-hopper right 
at me. I booted it. Sure enough, the next 
guy hit a homer, Cat luoked over at me 
and all I could do was duck my head and 
grin a little bit.” 

Steinbrenner never would understand 
that kind of byplay, at least not until it’s 
3-2 Yankees and the game is over. He is as 
different from his third baseman as Stein- 
brenner’s NYY license plate is different 
from Nettles’ PUFF ES California tag; as 
dissimilar as the N.Y. logo on the own- 
er’s dark-blue ties and the Damn Yankees 
T-shirt the third baseman favors. 

When the team bus headed out of Bal- 
timore for the airport and the flight to 
Chicago, Nettles was, as usual, in the rear 
and laid back. He paid homage to the 
departing view of Babe Ruth’s 
hometown. ‘*Can you imagine Babe play- 
ing today?’’ he said. ‘Steinbrenner 
would have him on the scale every day. 
He'd probably bat him seventh, too. He 
hit too many home runs.”* 

Against the White Sox, Guidry pitched 
in relief for the first time in 62 games. Bob 
Lemon went with him for a game-ending 
double play because his prize lefthander 
needed to throw between starts and 
Goose Gossage had pitched in four of the 
first five games. Nettles put another angle 
onit. “Hey, Goose,” he said, “what are 
you going to do now? Sulk and write a 
bouk?”* 

Gossage got even the next day. He re- 
turned to work, The final outs were a 
smoked double-play ball into Nettles’ 
glove, the one with the tear in the pocket 
because he’s running out of gloves from 
Rawlings, Gossage asked him how he felt 
in the clubhouse. “I got a cold beer in my 
hand and it hurts,” he said. 

But he had recovered by the plane ride 
home. Nettles wandered up front and 
said, ‘‘We’ve got a problem back there. 
Luis Tiant wants to use the bathroom and 
it says no foreign objects in the toilet.” 

Perhaps that quip is not up to last year’s 
high standards when he told his best 
friend, Sparky Lyle: ‘You went from Cy 
Young to sayonara in one year."’ When he 
named Thurman Munson the comeback 
player of the year: ‘He said he wasn’t 
coming back and he did.’ And when he 
summarized life with the Yankees: 
“Some kids dream of growing up to be 
ballplayers. Others want to run away with 
the circus. I feel lucky. I gat ta do both? 


JOE DONNELLY, once a SPORT associate 
editor, is now a sports reporter for the Long 
Island, N.Y. paper, Newsday. 
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THE SPORT INTERVIEW 


Ken Stabler 


By LAWRENCE LINDERMAN 


ntil the start of last sea- 

son, Ken Stabler was 

rated among pro foot- 

ball’s premier quarte: 
backs, and for good reason, 
a career completion mark of close 
to 60 percent, Stabler—the 
AFC's Player of Year in '76—had 
proven himself a brilliant field 
gencral. Protected by a massive 
Oakland line that included All- 
Pros Gene Upshaw and Art Shell, 
Stabler and the Raiders were once 
again favored to win the AFC's 
Western Division title, but a 
funny thing happened on the way 
to the Super Bowl: The Raiders” 
pass protection and defense fell 
apart, Stabler threw an astonish- 
ing 30 interceptions, and Oak- 
land—with a 9-7 record—failed to 
make the playoffs for the first time 
in seven seasons. To make mat- 
ters worse, Raider owner Al 
Davis seemed to blame the team’s 
collapse on Stabler. Instead of liv 
ing up to the Raiders’ motto of 
‘“Pride and Poise,” acrimony 


The embittered quarterback 
blames Oakland's problems 
on a porous Offensive line 
and the owner's policies. The 
Snake says he'd like to bury 
the hatchet—‘right between 
Al Davis’ shoulder blades” 


football and basketball player, 
and in his senior year the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates offered $50,000 to 
sign the southpaw fastballer. But 
the desire to play quarterback for 
Bear Bryant proved too strong to 
resist. Although Stabler had to 
ride the bench while Joe Namath 
led the University of Alabama toa 
national title. when Stabler finally 
got his chance to start in 1965, he 
quarterbacked the Crimson Tide 
toashare of the No. | ranking the 
following year. Drafted by the 
Oakland Raiders in 1968, Stabler 
once again became a bench 
jockey, this time for five years as 
he watched and waited while Dar- 
yle Lamonica’s mad bombs 
brought the Raiders into promi- 
nence. Finally getting his chance 
in a 1972 playoff game against 
Pittsburgh that ended with 
Franco Harris’ “immaculate re- 
ception."’ Stabler became a 
starter in 1973 and went on to lead 
the Raiders to a Super Bowl XI 
victory in 1977. 


flowedas freely inthe Raidercamp 
as muscate! does on New York's bum haven. the Bowery. 

The Raiders’ troubles continued after their season was 
over. Head coach John Madden abruptly resigned on Janu- 
ary 4, and shortly thereafter a California sportswriter—in 
Alabama to interview Stabler—reportedly was set up fora 
drug arrest, The news made front-page headlines through- 
out the nation. Even more disheartening to Stabler’s fans 
was his reluctance to discuss the incident. Throughout the 
*78 season he had not talked to reporters, and he continued 
his press boycott into the postseason. But then, in early 
March, the man they called the Snake showed his tangs 
when he lambasted Al Davis and announced he had no 
intention of returning to play for Oakland in °79. 

All of which came as a shock to observers who'd fol- 
lowed his career from its inception. Burn in Fuley, Ala. 33 
years ago, Stabler was an outstanding athlete from the 
moment he laced up his first pair of sneakers. By the time 
he got to high school, he was an accomplished baseball, 


To interview Stabler, last 
March SPORT sent freelancer Lawrence Linderman, who 
over the past several years has conducted Playboy maga- 
zine’s finest interviews with sports personalities, to meet 
with Stabler in Gulf Shores, Ala., where the quarterback 
resides during the off-season. Linderman reports: “Gull 
Shores sits on the edge of the Gulf of Mexico, alonga string 
of unsullied beaches that the northern press has christened 
the Redneck Riviera. I met Stabler for the first time at 
Lefty's, an informal bar and restaurant that he owns in 
town, In person, the 6-fvot-3 Stabler looks much slimmer 
and younger than he does on televised games, where he 
appears to be a medium-sized. grizzled old vet. Soft-spo- 
ken, extremely polite yet forceful. his southern twang 
makes him sound like a slightly high-pitched Gomer Pyle. 
When we sat down over lunch at Lefty’s, the subject of 
Stabler’s announcement about not returning to the Raiders 
was very much in the news, and it provided the opening 
question for our interview”: 
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SPORT: Although you may have changed your mind by 
the time this interview is published, at the moment you're 
committed to not playing for Oakland this season, How 
irreconcilable are your differences with the Raidei 
STABLER: | don’t think things can be reconciled, and I 
don’t want them to be. I might be way off base and maybe I 
shouldn't feel this way, but I do: Football isa cold, ruthless 
business and I understand that, but somewhere along the 
line there ought to be some sort of gratitude shown for all 
the good years we’ve given them—and by them, I don’t 
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mean the fans, I mean the management. Al Davis—*The 
Genius.”’ I just don’t understand why he started knocking 
me last season. [Steeler owner] Art Rooney never knocked 
Terry Bradshaw during those years when Terry was being 
called a dummy—which he’s not. You ever hear [Cowboy 
president] Tex Schramm knock Roger Staubach? Or [Dol- 
phin president] Joe Robbie knock Bob Griese? 

SPORT: Exactly what did Al Davis say that offended you? 

STABLER: I’m not feeling shar bad because I have to con- 
sider the source. but all this garbage broke when we were 
playing bad last year, There were a lot of interceptions and 
our team was struggling, and Davis told a writer on the 
team plane that I was like a baseball pitcher—a 21-game 
winner who was having a 13-game season. Then he came 
out and said, “Stabler makes more money than anybody 
else on the team. He gets paid to take pressure.”’ Well, 1do 
take it, and I think I handle it very well. But I just don’t 
think things like that have to be said—that's pressure that 
doesn’t have to be exerted. There’s enough pressure ap- 
plied during the game itself, and L apply pressure on myself 
to be better all the time, to win more, to lead the league in 
passing, to be the best quarterback in the NFL. So you 
exert that pressure on yourself—you don’t need it from 
management. 

SPORT: Did Davis’ remarks come as a surprise to you? 
STABLER: No, because that’s the way he runs his ship, 
and [ don’t particularly like it. You know, last year I threw 
the ball as well as I ever have, and if you look at the stats— 
and they're not nearly as important to me as winning is— 
you'll see that my completion percentage [58.4] and aver- 
age gain per attempt [7.25 yards] was right up to par with 
what I’ve averaged for the last six seasons [60.3 percent 
and 7.75 yards] except for the interceptions [an average of 
14.3 over the previous six 
of them last season, because I’m the quarterback, but I 
think only half of °em were really my fault. The rest ofthem 
were like watching a handball game except that the ball 


was bouncing off people instead of walls. 

SPORT: Have you talked to Davis since the end of last 
season? 

STABLER: | wouldn't talk to him if he walked through the 
door right now. I have no love for him. Davis wanted to 
talk to me when he came to the Blue-Gray game in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., and he called my lawyer, Henry Pitts, to set 
up a meeting. He wanted me to come up to Montgomery 
and meet with him to bury the hatchet. I'd like to bury the 
hatchet—right between Al Davi shoulder blades. 
SPORT: If you don’t go back to the Raiders, where would 
you like to play? 

STABLER: Well, Atlanta’s a good town and they've got a 
good team, but they also have a lot of money invested in 
Steve Bartkowski, a good quarterback who’s going to get 
better. He’s young, he’s gota good arm, and he'll probably 
be their future. There’s been some speculation about me 
being traded to Tampa. which has a good defensive team. 
There’s only one place for the Buccaneers to go and that’s 
up. The draft is in their favor, so they’re gonna get several 
quality football players this year, It would be fun to. take a 
young quarterback like Doug Williams, who was a rookie 
last year, and help him with things that only a guy who's 
played in the league ten years can show him. Don’t-get me 
wrong, now, I want to play real bad, but there’s gonna 
come a time when I'll wind up doing that if I stay around 
long enough. I’ve also heard that after Ray Perkins was 
made head coach of the Giants, he indicated he'd like me to 
play for his team. And in L.A., they're knocking the hell 
out of Pat Haden and saying he’s the reason the Rams can’t 
make it to the Super Bowl, and I don’t know if that’s true or 
not. Anyway, L.A, would be the place for me to go if I 
wanted an immediate shot at another Super Bowl ring. 
Tampa would be the place to go if I want to play three or 
four more years and help them build. Either one would be 
okay. 

SPORT: In addition to Oakland's management, you also 
had a difficult time last season with Bay Area sports- 
writers. Why wouldn't you talk to them? 

STABLER: I wouldn’t talk to them for one honest-to-God 
reason: I didn’t want to knock anybody on the team. We 
had a lot of problems last season with our offensive team. 
For one thing. Henry Lawrence. our right tackle, didn’t 
play very well, and sometimes—when I went back to 
throw a pass—it felt like I was standing in the middle of a 
freeway. He got me banged around a little, which also 
resulted in my throwing the ball before I wanted to. But if 
I'd said anything about it, well, it would’ve been all over 
the place and I didn’t want to do that. We also had a prob- 
lem with our receivers, because another one of Al Davis’ 
brilliant moves was to bench Freddie Biletnikoff. Freddie 
hasn’t had a bad career: he’s probably the No. 4 all-time 
leading receiver in pro football. But The Genius went to a 
youth movement and put Morris Bradshaw in there. Well, 
Morris doesn’t play very well, and Cliff Branch didn’t play 
very well either last year. Our outside receivers caught a 
total of five touchdown passes the entire season. [Tight 
end] Dave Casper kept us in every game we played. It was 
strictly Dave and our fullback, ‘k van Eeghen, and me 
when I was playing well. Otherwise, we had more passes 
dropped last season and more passes tipped for inter- 
ceptions than ever before. We missed Freddie. 

SPORT: Why do you think he was benched? 
STABLER; I really don’t know. Freddie's 36, but it 
couldn’t have been because he’s losing a step, because 
Freddie's never had a step to lose. I mean, he still runs at 
basically the same speed, and if he loses one step or two 


steps out there, it doesn’t matter—he’l] still beat people 
with what he has. Freddie is a great mechanic and the 
things he does come to areceiver after playing in the league 
for more than a dozen years. | always wanted him in the 
lineup because I noticed a drop-off when he wasn’t in 
there. And I don’t really mean to criticize Morris Brad- 
shaw, because Morris hasn’t had the opportunity to learn 
certain things yet. 

SPORT: Such as? 

STABLER: It’s hard to explain because a lot of it comes 
from just knowing Freddie s approach to the game, but let 
me give you an example: Let’s say Freddie’s running an 
end route. where he goes down about 15 or 17 yards and 


then comes straight across the field at a 90-degree angle.’ 


Well, a lot of times there will be linebackers in certain 
areas, and I have to anticipate where he'll pull up between 
them or whether he might take it all the way across the 
field. Meanwhile. Freddie will sense when I’m in trouble 
and when I have to hurry my pass. And he can also sense 
when I can hold the ball alittle bit longer, and at that point I 
can see where the best opening is for him, and I'll bet the 
ranch on which one he takes. | mean. Il really knew which 
one he'll take. Freddie’s always made up for his lack of 
speed with intelligence. He studies the game, and I think 
he understands what it takes to beat the particular man 
he’s playing against. Plus, he hay a great physical ability of 
being able to catch a football and he’s always been aclutch 
player who comes through in big games. 

SPORT: When Biletnikoff finally did get to play in the last 
two games of the season, did you both feel you showed Al 


Davis something when he caught touchdown passes in 
each of them? 
STABLER: Speaking for myself. | can’t tell you how 
happy I was when Freddie scored against Miami and Min- 
nesota. To me, it was like saying, “That's the guy you had 
on the bench all year.” | wanted that to happen so bad, and 
Twasiustso happy that itdid. Anyway. with Freddie out of 
there, after.a game last season when I'd throw two or three 
interceptions that really weren't my mistakes, I'd come 
into the lockerroom and there were certain things I didn’t 
want to tell sportswriters, | wasn’t going to stand there and 
knock anybody, so I just decided not to say anything, but 
they kept hounding me. They weren't really outwardly 
angry about it, but some of the stuff they wrote in their 
Newspapers sure was. 
SPORT: What are you referring to? 
STABLER: Well, after 1 stopped talking to the sports- 
writers, they started coming up with all these things about 
me being out of shape, which wasn’t true, I went back to 
training camp last year in probably the best condition I've 
ever gone back in, I'd tell you if I was out of shape. I’ve 
gone back to camp at 225 pounds, completely out of shape, 
and wound up leading the league in passing and being the 
Player ofthe Year in the AFC. The pointis, I reported back 
to camp last year lighter than ever—my weight was down 
to about 210—my knees were in better shape than they"d 
been for a long me, and | was ready to play. 

Well, as the year went along and I wouldn’t talk to them, 
the sportswriters began speculating that I wasn*t in condi- 
tion and that my lifestyle hurt me. Up until last year, I think 
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I might have been the most cooperative player on ourteam 
with the press, because I understand that sportswriters 
have a job to do. But this past year I chose not to talk to 
them, and maybe | shouldn't expect it. but I felt they 
Should have respected that decision, Instead, they wrote 
that I was overweight and out of shape. When a writer from 
Sports Illustrated came down to Alabama to see me last 
year, Wanda, the girl I live with, put the guy on a little by 
telling him her name was Wickedly Wonderful Wanda. 
Well, offthat story, one Bay Area sportswriter speculated 
that maybe Ken Stabler shouldn't run around with all the 
Wickedly Wonderful Wandas of the South. I'm now in the 
bar business and so they began criticizing that, as if 1 
wanted to drink up the booze instead of sell it. It seemed 
that the more interceptions I had and the more games we 
lost, the fatter I got, the drunker I got and the more women 
Thad. So Tjust don"t want to work with those sportswriters 
anymore and I don’t want to work with Mr. Davis any- 
more, which is why I can almost guarantee you I won't be 
back in Oakland this season. 

SPORT; Your relations with the press reached their lowest 
point when Bob Padecky of the Sacramento Bee flew to see 
you in Gulf Shores and was apparently set up for a cocaine 
bust while waiting to interview you. Except for a brief 
appeaiance on an Alabama TV station—the film clip was 
later used on NBC’s SportsWorld—you really haven't 
come forward with your side of the story. What happened? 
STABLER: Padecky was the guy who originally broke the 
story of Davis knocking me, so I called him up and invited 
him down here because I wanted to know just what Davis 
had said. Well, everybody knew that Padecky had already 
been around here digging up garbage and that he was com- 
ing back. A month after the season was over, he'd flown 
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3.000 miles to go to my hometown of Foley and ask people 
questions like. “Does Stabler stay in shape?"’ and “How 
much does he drit I know for a fact that he was doing 
that, and I still don’t understand why. He asked the chief of 
police in Foley about my driving record and whether or not 
Idrive up and down the beach at 100 miles an hour. He 
asked the mayor of Foley what he thinks about all my 
interceptions. Now this is my own speculation about the 
alleged drug setup: I think it could have been done by 
Padecky or it could’ ve been done by one of my friends who 
knew he was going to be here, ‘cause I have some people 
who are loyal to me and who like me a lot. Or / could have 
been the one who was being set up. This is pure specula- 
tion again, but what if /’d been in the car with Padecky 


when he was arrested? I'm not so sure that The Genius 
didn’t send him down here—not to sct me up, but the time 
before, when he was asking the mayor and chief of police 
about me. Anyway. whatever was behind it, it was a set of 
circumstances that I had absolutely no control over, and I 
got caught in the middle of it. 

SPORT: Has there been any local backlash? 

STABLER; No, it’s all been okay, but I was scully con- 
cerned that people in South Alabama might think I was into 
some kind of thing like that. Every day, though, I’ve had 
people come tip ta me and say, “They won't leave you 
alone, will they?” It really don’t take a Philadelphia lawyer 
to figure out that. as far as setting Padecky up, I got more 
sense than that. 

SPORT: A few days after the story of Padecky’s arrest 
broke. you said you intended to come back to the Raiders. 
this season. Why did you change your mind? 
STABLER: I made that statement because at the time I 
thought it was my responsibility and obligation to my 
teammates to go back to Oakland and play and try to win. 
Being the quarterback. I didn’t want to just walk out on 
them. Mr, Davis didn’t comment on any of this—he said 
that the draft was coming up, and that he had higher prior- 
ities to take care of. Idon’t know if there is a higher priority 
than your quarterback. 

SPORT: What did you take that to mean? 

STABLER: That he was playing a mind-game with me. 
And he continued to do that in the following weeks: The 
Raiders tried to release a statement in the San Francisco 
papers about how well Jim Plunkett had been throwing the 
ball, and then they got Randy Hedberg and tried to planta 
story about how well Hedherg and Phinkett were both 
throwing the ball. | know that’s true because Frank 
Cooney, a sportswriter for the San Francisco Examiner. 
called iny lawyer and told him about it, The idea was to 
build a fire under me. I was supposed to think, **Hey, I'd 
better get my ass in gear and get to work.” Well. that dog 
won't hunt. 

SPORT: How much work will you have to do to get in 
shape for next season? 

STABLER: I'm in good shape right now. My weight 1s 
down to 208. and I'm usually about 218 at this time of year. 
What I really want to do is improve the condition of my 
knees, because they limit me somewhat as to what I can do 
on the field. 1 don’t know if T can correct it but in gonna 
try, because Im too easy to find back there when | have 
the ball. 

SPORT: What can you do for your knees? 

STABLER: Same thing everybody else does—work on the 
weight machine and build up the leg muscles. My knees are 
actually in better shape than a lot of people think they are. 
you know. For three or four years | taped up both knees 
before every game. but last season I said the hell with it 
because | didn’t want to start depending on that as a 
erutch. After a while you get to thinking you can’t go out 
there without having your knees taped up. Well, I didn’t 
have them taped last year. and I was fortunate enough not 
to get them banged up. And they really feel good now. 
SPORT: After two operations on your left knee how mo- 
bile can you be? 

STABLER: I don’t have any idea. but I bet I'm able to run 
around a lot better than you"d expect. I've just never 
wanted to because I've always thought you don’t win that 
way. I still think a quarterback should stay back in that 
pocket, hold the ball till the very last second and then cut it 
loose and take his licks instead of running around and im- 
provising. But now [also think you’ ve really got to be able 


to move because of the pressure that defenses can put on 
you. In all my time with the Raiders I was never timed in 
the 40-yard dash, but this year I’m gonna go out and see 
what I can do and then work to improve it. I’m going to be 
more mobile, and compared to some other people I don’t 
think my knees are all that bad. I had two knee operations, 
but Namath played with four, and Charley Johnson—who 
played for St. Louis for years and who was Denver's start- 
ing quarterback three years ago—hey, he had seven knee 
operations. When I think about that, [know Lain’t hurtin’. 
SPORT: Do you expect any significant changes now that 
the Raiders’ new head coach is Tom Flores? 
STABLER: | really don’t know. Tom and I have a good 
relationship, and as a former quarterback, he knows what 
aquarterback has to deal with. He also knows the Raiders’ 
system very well: he was Oakland's receiver coach. so I 
think he'll do a good job. There’s only one thing that re- 
mains to be seen: John Madden was really good at keeping 
all 40 guys on the team together. By that, I mean that you 
have 11 players on defense, 11 on offense. and some more 
who don’t play regularly but want to be starters so they can 
make more money. When they’re not playing, they are 
‘really unhappy people. Then you've got the guys who are 
having good years and those who are having bad years, 
those who are having problems on the field and those who 
are having problems off it. I don’t know how John did it, 
but he was really good at handling 40 different egos, and it 
remains to be seen whether Tom can do that. As far as 
knowing football, though, there’s no doubt that Flores 
knows his stuf, 

SPORT: What kind of coach was Madden? 

STABLER: I think he was an excellent coach, a dedicated 
man and a hard worker. But anybody who works for Mr. 
Davis—be it a secretary, a groundskeeper, a head coach or 
a quarterback—always works in the shadow of The Ge- 
nius. John. of course, is like Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde: On 
the field he’s a raving maniac; I’ve heard him call officials 
names that even sailors don’t know. But I always liked that 
and enjoyed the contrast between him and me. because 
I'ma straight-line, nonemotional person when I play foot- 
ball, and John would be on the sidelines pulling his hair out 
and going crazy, cussin’ and raising hell—just going nuts. 
During a timeout just before a crucial play, I'd come over 
to John and he'd be running his hands through his hair and 
pumping around, and I'd be standing there waiting to see 
what he wanted to do. I think John would agree that I kept 
him calmed down, But he’s crazy on the field. Offit, he’s a 
very gentle, polite, passive man who’s courteous to every- 
one, 

SPORT: Were you surprised when he announced his resig- 
nation? 

STABLER: Yes. | was, but I'm glad he did it, mostly be- 
cause of his health. John was the first head coach I ever 
saw eat something during halftimes, which are always 
busy: There's stuff you gotta get up on the blackboard and 
other things you have to do, and you ain’t got time to eat. 
But John had to because of his ulcers. and he’d also be 
swallowing Maalox and taking pills. I've seen him throw 
up during halftime. throw up on the plane going to a game, 
and throw up on the plane coming back. If he stayed, he 
might've needed surgery. The pressure was just killing 
him, and working for The Genius didn’t help either. 
SPORT: Do you think Madden will stay out of football? 
STABLER: He says he will. He called me in January and 
we spoke for about 45 minutes and he said he'd never felt 
better. His health’s great now, he spends time with his 
kids, and his wife has a bar and he goes down there to shoot 


pool and play pinball. I have some strong feelings for John, 
and I’m glad he got out because he was hurting. 
SPORT: What do you think the Raiders prospects are for 
returning to Super Bowl contention? 

STABLER: Not too good. You know, ever since taking 
over at quarterback in ’73, I’ve always felt we were ca- 
pable of winning the Super Bowl, and we always were 
capable of doing it. We won it in °77, and if not for a 
referee’s call here or Franco Harris’ reception there, with 
very little luck we could’ve been in two or three Super 
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Bowls in a row, Even before last season, I thought our 
team had enough talented ballplayers to win the Super 
Bowl, but I don’t think so now. People say winning starts 
at the top, and maybe losing does, too, The Raiders’ front 
office has always had the ability to bring in exceptional 
ballplayers and keep an abundance of talent around, and 
maybe they’re not doing that anymore. 

I just don’t think the team—and I told John Madden 
this—is as good as the Raiders think it is. 

SPORT: Why not? 

STABLER: First of all, the offensive line isn’t there yet. I 
mentioned before that Henry Lawrence has to improve a 
lot, but Mickey Marvin also has a lot to learn. Mickey’s a 
second-year man who’s gota big heart and a lot of guts and 
he’s going to be a good player, but he’s not right now. And 
without Biletnikoff, I don’t know how well the outside 
receivers can do. Cliff Branch had two really dynamite 
years, but last season wasn’t one of them, and I don’t know 
how consistent Cliff can be over a long period. 

The defensive line is also a problem. We had absolutely 
ho pass rush whatsoever last year, and our linebackers had 
more sacks than the defensive line. The strength of the 
Raider defense is the linebackers, and they're great ones— 
Willie Hall, Phil Villapiano, Ted Hendricks and Monte 
Johnson. The defensive secondary needs more depth, 
though, and the kicking game, well, we didn’t get any kind 
of kickoff or punt returns at all in °78. Nothing. I mean, 
there’s no telling how valuable guys like [Bronco] Rick 
Upchurch and [Oiler Billy] White Shoes Johnson are to 
their teams. Ray Guy is still a great punter and Errol Mann 
has had a great career, and he'll probably kick some more 
field goals, but the team needs a good, dependable kicker 
who can bust one from 55 yards to win a game for you. 
SPORT: That's quite a shopping list. Are you sure you 
haven't left anything out? 

STABLER: Just one more thing: The Raiders will have to 
geta quarterback. a 
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ome 2,755 years ago in a grassy, 

Greek vale, wrestlers grappled for 

glory and a garland of laurel leaves 

in history's first Olympics. Today, 
the Sun (oil) Company is giving the Amateur 
Athletic Union nearly a quarter of a million 
tax-deductible dollars to help train wrestlers 
for the 1980 Olympics. 

When the modern Olympics began in 
1896 and a Greek peasant named Loues 
won the marathon, an overjoyed Athens 
hotel owner offered him one free meal a 
day for a year. Today, the Hilton Hotel 
Corporation has given 1972 gold-medal 
winner Frank Shorter a comfy year-round 
job while he—still an amateur training for 
the Olympics is permitted to plug Hil 
ton hotels in TV commercials. A few 
years ago, Shorter could have been pun- 
ished for such an arrangement and strip- 
ped of everything but his shorts. Now, a 
corporate donation of $25,000 to the 
AAU’s track-and-field program makes 
endorsements legal, thanks to recently 
adopted Rule 26 of the International 
Olympic Committee (IOC), the parent 
body for 134 national committees. 

While the United States Olympic 
Committee (USOC) solicits public aid via 
telethons (its April show netted over $5- 
million) and direct-mail appeals with the 
poor-mouth slogan, **Without your help 
we can’t afford to win,’ over 60 corpora- 
tions are kicking in well over $7 million in 
cash and services for the privilege of 
using the Olympic symbol in their ads and 
for other promotional considerations. 
USOC’s $26-million, four-year bud- 


For the first time, big business is spending untold 
millions to “buy” Olympic teams and amateur 
athletes. But who will benefit most from this funding 
—the amateur sports hierarchy or the competitors? 


get—double that of four years ago— was 
virtually assured of being met as 1979 be- 
gan. It had already raised $14.5 million on 
its own early this year, and with its fund 
drives unabating and an additional $16 
million it has been promised by the fed 
eral government, USOC clearly was well 
over budget. Earlier, USOC officials had 
indicated that this budget surplus would 
be applied toward the operation of new 
Olympic training and medical centers at 
Colorado Springs and Squaw Valley. 
However, at a May press conference, 
USOC executive director Col. F. Don 
Miller—flanked by the Olympic flag anda 
Burger King banner—announced that the 
hamburger chain was donating $2 million 
to fund the centers for an undetermined 
number of years. The money comes from 
Burger King’s advertising budget. 

The Lake Placid Olympic Organizing 
Committee (LPOOC)—aside from re- 
ceiving over $15 million in TV rights and 
$100 million in state and federal construc- 
tion funds—is collecting an additional $30 
million from legions of corporations tying 
in with the Winter Games. 

Finally, 32 so-called governing bodies 
such as the AAU—the largest and most 
prominent—which represent individual 
sports ranging from handball to bobsled- 
ding, are being paid at least $3 million by 
corporations. Precise figures are impos- 
sible to obtain because the AAU will not 
release the amounts given to sponsor a 
sport. These sponsorships, which may 
pay for such things as the hiring of 
coaches, the purchasing of equipment or 
the traveling expenses of the athletes, 
give the corporation rights to advertise its 
support of a team for a certain number of 


years. The Miller Brewing Company is 
paying $500,000 to sponsor the U.S. 
Track and Field Team, but Adidas and 
Standard Brands have also bought in. 

Times have certainly changed since 
Walter Camp said, *‘A gentleman never 
allows money considerations to affect his 
sport.” The net result is that despite the 
image of poverty that the USOC, LPOOC 
and AAU are trying to project, amateur 
athletics is presently floating on a sea of 
dollars, swelled by rivers of corporate 
funds that only four years ago were a 
mere trickle. On the surface, these dollars 
contribute to the laudable cause of sup- 
porting America’s Olympic effort. Un- 
derneath, there are murky currents laden 
with questions concerning the effect of so 
much money on the amateur ideal, the 
wisdom of permitting amateurs to en- 
dorse commercial products and the diffi- 
culty in knowing just how much is actu- 
ally getting to the athletes. 

The list of corporations suddenly in- 
terested in amateur athletics is studded 
with names more familiar to the financial 
pages than the sports section. USOC con- 
tributors include Alcoa, Kodak, Toyota, 
Coca-Cola, Wrigley’s, McDonald’s, 
Clairol, Dannon. Under the AAU aegis, 
in addition to those mentioned, Mack 
Truck is sponsoring the weight-lifting 
team, and Phillips Petroleum sponsors 
swimming and diving and Adidas and 
PepsiCo contribute to swimming. 

In the Winter Games, Anheuser-Busch 
is partners with the bobsled team, provid- 
ing an unspecified amount of cash and ten 
sleds costing $4,100 each and bearing 
both the Budweiser and AAU logos. The 
logos may be displayed in competitions 
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leading up to the actual Olympic runs. 

The Winter Games are also indebted to 
the Ford Motor Company, which is giving 
LPOOC an undisclosed amount ofmoney 
in cash and “‘services”’ (including the use 
of 581 cars). Ford is the ‘official’ car of 
the Winter Olympics. Coca-Cola is giving 
LPOOC $1.5 million in cash, demonstrat- 
ing an open-minded marketing approach 
to both capitalism and communism since 
it is already the “‘official’’ drink of the 
Moscow Summer Games. 

Other nameworthy donors to the 
LPOOC for the Winter Games include 
American Express ($500,000 cash), Sports 
Mlustrated ($480,000 in free advertising), 
and Texas Instruments ($360,000 cash 
plus $1.5 million in computers). A 
spokesman for the LPOOC has refused to 
confirm or deny the amounts of corporate 
donations printed here. Among the con- 
siderations received by the donors in ad- 
dition to using the Olympic symbol in 
their ads, is a generous ticket allotment. 
Some 74,000 tickets to the Winter 
Games—15 percent of the total—are re- 
served for the corporations. 

Within a few months, the public will be 
exposed to ads featuring the U.S. Olym- 
pic shield in conjunction with U.S. To- 
bacco Company products, Stress Tab 
drugs from Lederle Laboratories, and 
Schlitz and Budweiser Beer. It will see 
top Olympic athletes such as Shorter 
make TV pitches for products. 

“It’s very attractive for corporations to 
relate to somethin; clean and whole- 
some and patriotic as the Olympic 
Games,” says Bernard Trembly, the 
former deputy marketing director for the 
LPOOC, *‘I don’t know exactly when the 
merchandising of the Olympics began, 
but there was very little before the late 
’60s. I really think that the massive televi- 
sion coverage at Munich made it a big 
thing, The drama really stirred interest. 
Once this happens, you can capitalize on 
it, you can begin to merchandise. 

“Now that the Olympics have risen in 
profile, they've got to come off right be- 
cause so many people have invested so 
much in them, They have to be weather- 
proof at Lake Placid, for example, which 
costs a fortune. But you must assure that 
the investment is gonna pay off. Does that 
mean Olympic expenditures arc climbing 
to reach more income? Yeah, right. But 
let me tell you, 1984 in Los Angeles will 
make all this look like peanuts. That will 
be the Big Daddy.” 

Joseph Scalzo, a past president of the 
AAU and its national industrial chairman, 
says: ‘We could have been raising money 
like this all along. Except for the new rule 
on an athlete making an endorsement so 
long as his governing body gets the 
money, there never was a rule against 
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corporations helping. And so what if 
companies now promote themselves 
while promoting a good cause? Amateur 
sports has to raise a lot more and make 
sure the money gets to the athletes and 
doesn’t get lost along the way in official 
salaries or facilities that aren't needed. 
What worries me, frankly, is the possibil- 
ity of under-the-table stuff. The moment 
you move into making money out of 
amateur sports, you’re gonna have all 
kinds of ancillary problems.” 

‘Amateur sports are in,” says USOC 
official Bob Paul. ‘‘They've never been in 
a better position to bargain for corporate 
support. What’s wrong with it? As far as 
product endorsements go, I would hope 
the governing bodies put pressure on 
athletes to appear in commercials.”” 

All this dollar emphasis, which some- 
times seems incredibly and sadly remote 
from the sprinter poised in the blocks or 
the skier carving a mountainside with 
heart-stopping precision, occurs within a 
complex, Olympic-sports structure ger- 
rybuilt over more than eight decades. At 
the top of the chart is the IOC, whose 


Despite the image of 
poverty. ..amateur 
athletics is floating 
on a sea of dollars 


member countries send some 7,000 
athletes to the Games. Olympic-host 
countries also have one-time organizing 
committees like the LPOOC which must 
raise a ton of joney in a short time to 
prepare facilities in an era when a 
doghouse can’t be built without 
construction-cost overruns. 

The IOC has established certain rules 
and standards about such items as 
amateur eligibility and fund-raising. Gen- 
erally, the IOC relies on international 
‘ederations to police its own mem- 
in most matters. 


In similar fashion, the USOC and other 
committees depend on the governing 
bodies of each sport to conform to the 


structured U.S. amateur athletics ina rad- 
ical and controversial move designed to 
end internecine squabbles between the 
AAU and NCAA, for example, and to 
create a more orderly system for creating 
the best Olympic teams, The USOC was 
named the coordinating body for all 
amateur sports. However, each indi- 
vidual sport, through its governing body, 
retained considerable autonomy and all 
were to share in millions of federal dollars 
channeled through the USOC for the 1980 


Games. 

Among the individual sports’ govern- 
ing bodies are the AAU (which holds the 
franchise for eight Olympic sports), the 
U.S. Gymnastic Federation, the U.S, 
Team Handball, the Figure Skating As- 
sociation, the National Rifle Association 
of America, the U.S. Yacht Racing Un- 
ion, etc. One thing that all this diversity 
assures is fragmented authority and 
fund-raising standards that vary from 
sport to sport with no central accountabil- 
ity for monies raised or expended. 

For example, the International 
Amateur Athletic Federation (IAAF), 
which governs track and field, adopted 
the IOC's Rule 26 although other federa- 
tions did not. For so-called minor sports 
without great public appeal, the matter 
was academic since corporations were 
not about to bid for, say, an obscure fenc- 
ing champion no matter how brightly his 
gold medal glittered. But the rule did 
allow track and field to deal for the kind of 
endorsements that the USOC itself would 
not make. 

“People are going into contracts all 
over the place,” says Bill Campbell, as- 
sistant to the USOC’s director Art Ku- 
man, ‘We have no control over their ads. 
This is something where the governing 
body makes the deal. They might call our 
lawyers about what they can or can’t say. 
But generally it’s a case of whatever they 
say, they have to live with. We certainly 
won't tell them how to run their merchan- 


This dramatic. liberalization of fund- 
raising rules had been sought by U.S. del- 
egates to the IAAF. For years, it was no 
state secret that in Eastern European 
countries, athletes were heavily sub- 
sidized, Elsewhere, not-so-sub-rosa cor- 
porate sponsorships of teams were a way 

f life, with ski te: in particular turning 
the slopes into a glistening merchandise 
mart. American officials at one time 
wrapped themselves in a red, white and 
blue flag of probity, disparaging such be- 
havior, But as Russia and other socialist 
countries became increasingly competi- 
tive, these officials were increasingly torn 
between lofty principles and a down-to- 
earth desire to field the best teams that 
money could buy. Not that American 
teams were being wiped out under the old 
way of amateur life. Track and field is the 
premier event of the Summer Olympics, 
and at Montreal in 1976 the U.S, men’s 
team won six gold medals while no other 
country won more than two, And money 
can’t necessarily buy gold medals. 

In certain events—particularly those 
dominated by mature postcollegiate 
athletes who have to support 
themselves—we did not do so well. Even 
in track and field, half of the American 
athletes face the problem of supporting 
themselves, and that figure approaches 
100 percent in other spo: 

USOC director Kuman represents a 
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prevailing attitude in the amateur hierar- 
chy: **Everybody was saying, ‘Hey, what 
are we going to do for our athletes, we're 
gettin’ our pants knocked off.’ But it’s 
good that we got our pants knocked off, 
because it made people sit up and take 
notice. Here we are, a wealthy country 
giving billions of dollars in foreign aid. 
What are we doing for our own athletes’? 
So now we say, in effect, ‘Put your money 
where your mouth is; here’s where you 
can help.” 

“We never sought government sub- 
sidization. We're the only country in the 
world where the government doesn’t sub- 
sidize sports. You cannot let the govern- 
ment bureaucracy be involved in the 
selection of a team.” 

Are corporations helping just out of al- 
truism oris there a little something in it for 
them? 

“There's obvious value for companies 
in a tie-in,’ Kuman replies, “because 
you're. talking about the créme de la 
créme when you're talking about Olym- 
pians. Only contributors to us or to the 
LPOOC can use the Olympic symbol, and 
our contributors have to submit ads or 
releases to us for screening. They can’t 
use words like USOC-endorsed or ap- 
proved, because we certainly don't en- 
dorse any product. Unfortunately—and 
we're gonna iron this out before 1984— 
LPOOC permits things we don’t, such as 
having an ‘official’ this or that.’ 

Do you think it’s right that companies 
should be allowed to use amateur athletes 
to push commercial products? Couldn't 
public confidence in the Olympic ideal 
suffer? 

“I do not believe they should do it to 
the detriment of our amateur athletes. But 
as far as pushing a product, we live in the 
free-enterprise system and there’s noth- 
ing wrong with that. As far as the public's 
concerned, I don’t think they get a bad 
impression at all. Unless somebody gives 
it to them.” 

Kuman may be co 
mate, since the dollai 
its way in one sport after another with 
virtually no public discussion, to say 
nothing of criticism. On March 11, the 
N.Y. Times’ story on the American Cup 
gymnastics competition noted in passing 
that Kurt Thomas, this country’s super 
performer. received approximately 
$25,000 in traveling and living expenses 
from the U.S. Gymnastics Federation, 
which has received some $600,000 in the 
last 18 months from Dial Soap, About the 
only public reaction to this cost-of-living 
revelation about Olympic gymnasts came 
from Jerome V. Poynton, who had been 
gymnastics coach at Clemson University 
in South Carolin: 


Times, ‘‘should be just another competi- 
tion for the amateur athlete rather than a 
rigged-up, spectator-consumer-oriented 
spectacle that will eventually undermine 
the ethics and the sense of honor that 
once dominated athletics.” 

Later, Poynton, who was a nationally- 
ranked gymnast at the University of 
Michigan, told SPOR’ ‘It's all selling 
hamburgers, all economics. I get so fed up 
with these organizations and their mania 
for the dollar. There's a tendency to make 
stars who can be exploited, to make 
sports exclusive instead of inclusive. And 
nobody knows if the money raised ever 
gets down to the athlete or if it gets eaten 


up by administrations and what have 
you.” 

Tom Stock, 1978 national superheavy- 
weight lifting champion who has the 
Olympics on his mind, thinks differently. 
He is one of scores of amateurs across the 
country who have been hired by major 
companies that grant liberal time-off for 
training. The track-and-field team alone 
has some 40 athletes in its ‘job opportu- 
nity” programs. 

“Twas making $30.a day substitute 
teacher in Belleville, Ill., working one or 
two days a week,” Stock says. ‘*In Feb- 
ruary, when Anheuser-Busch offered me 
a job in sales training, I was at the break- 
ing point, worrying where the rent was 
coming from, wondering if I could afford 
gas to get to the gym. Food bills for a lifter 
are outrageous. You can talk about com- 
mitment to making the Olympic team, but 
the point is: Can you hold to the commit- 
ment monetarily? 

“The people at Anheuser-Busch said it 
would be a good opportunity for me to get 
into the sales program with them and have 
a good future after the Olympics. I wasn’t 
just hired because of athletic ability. 
They've been very congenial when it 
comes to my training. They bend over 
backward at every point, whether it's 
working only half a day, or getting off on 
days I need to travel to meets. These 
things were all discussed up front before I 
was hired, and if they ever wanted to use 
me in endorsements, posthaste I'd be 
there to help out.” 


Stock is a superheavyweight but he is 
not a superstar. And there are thousands 
of less-talented athletes dreaming of the 
Olympics. How they will benefit from all 
the money floating around and how much 
will go into the empire-building 
of amateur organizations is imp: 
determine at this point. Monies are mix- 
ing in such a bewildering fashion—with 
federal donations and sponsorships for 
year-round development—that it would 
tax the skills of a Mafia accountant to 
figure it all out. 

While SPORT does not suggest any fis- 
cal impropriety is occurring, the dollar 
magnet of the word “‘Olympics”’ is being 
passed from hand to hand with controls 
that often appear inadequate or nonexis- 
tent. In late April, for example, New 
York State officials began an investiga- 
tion of two firms hired by the LPOOC to 
raise funds to determine if there had been 
a misappropriation of revenues 

One respected amateur official who 
does not want his name mentioned says: 
“In a way, both the Olympic Committee 
and the government hurt sports in the 
sense that when you give to them, you 
don’t give directly to the sport. So much 
is going to go to training centers that no- 
body needs. We have hundreds of excel- 
lent college facilities all over the country 
that can be used. I'd say that if 20 percent 
of what’s donated to USOC gets down to 
the place you want—if ten percent, five 
percent, one percent does—you're 
lucky. It’s like the United Appeal. You 
might want to support this little agency 
over here and you give to United Appeal, 
and by the time it trickles down to them, 
one penny out of your hundred got 
there.”’ 

Between 1980 and °83, the USOC will 
be handing out up to $10 million in fed- 
eral money for projects presented to it by 
the governing bodies. The AAU got $2 
million in the 1976-80 budget, and its fu- 
ture share is not yet set, but, whatever it 
may be, the USOC does not get an ac- 
count of how these funds are spent or how 
much the governing bodies are raising on 
their own, 

“1 don’t know what the total figure for 
the AAU is, for example,"’ USOC official 
Paul explains. “If I asked the AAU, 
they'd tell me it’s none of my business. 
Which is right.”’ 

The AAU, while accepting taxpayers’ 
money, does not feel obliged to make 
fund-raising figures available. 

However, Jim Fox, one AAU national 
sports liaison between teams and corpo- 
rations, says that such fund-raising 
going extremely well. While we don’t 
have a budget, we're looking for as much 
money as possible to put the best athletes 
in the world on the mountain,’ He says 
that through April, all but two of the eight 
sports for which AAU is the governing 
body had corporate sponsors. Only luge 
and judo were still looking. In addition to 
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the corporations already mentioned in 
this article, the AAU receives funds and 
services from Fleischmann’s Margarine, 
Hertz, Naturite (health products), Holi- 
day Inns and Sears. Corporations may 
not be knocking down doors at the AAU, 
but they certainly are entering them. 

Hilton Hotel Corporation walked in 
this year, and $25,000 later it emerged 
with marathoner Frank Shorter and with 
what a spokesman accurately described 
as an ‘arrangement which is the first in 
amateur sports history."’ Shorter, an 
Olympic gold and silver winner, is a nice- 
looking young man possessing great de- 
termination, a law degree and a tongue as 
nimble as his feet. 

With the jogging mania turning 
America into one vast human stampede, 
Shorter was an ideal athlete for some cor- 
poration to grab, and Hilton’s marketing 
division originally grabbed him as a con- 
sultant some time in 1978. One of his 
duties was to help develop an exercise 
manual for tired businessmen called 
“How to Win on the Road,’ which will 
find its way into 185 stateside Hilton 
Hotels. The job gave Shorter free time to 
train for the Olympics and to pursue his 
other business enterprises. 

But Shorter would have risked his 
amateur status by permitting Hilton to 
exploit his Olympic medals. Worse. Shor- 
ter could help write a manual, but he 
could not cndorse the hotels as grcat 
stopovers without losing his amateur 
status. Then, as Shorter, AAU executive 
director Gllan Cassell and Hilton vice- 
president James Collins explained at a re- 
cent press conference, the dilemma was 
resolved. 

““Yhe AAU had told me in 1977,”" said 
Shorter, “that track and field had ap- 
proval from the [AAF for athletes to en- 
dorse products if the money went to the 
governing body. When Hilton asked 
me, Hey, can you do a commercial?” I 
|. No, i can’t.’ Suddenly a light went 
on in my mind.” 

The illumination jed Hilton to presenta 
$25,000 check to the AAU, for Shorter’s 
services. “Its great for me,” Shorter 
explained. ‘tI come to work two days a 
week, make appearances at hotels around 
the country, and still have time to train. 
And the AAU program benefits.’ 

“We think with this program it's time 
for the free-enterprise system to take ad- 
vantage of what can be done Cas- 
sell. “*No, we don’t care what they say or 
don’t say in the commercials. That's 
agency business and we dun’t get into 
that.” 

There’s little doubt that the free- 
enterprise system will be quick to take 
advantage. Because what nobody said at 
the press conference was that corpora- 
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tions have suddenly been given carte 
blanche to hire any amateur athlete to 
shill for them just as they would a profes- 
sional. And, for the moment at least, at a 
paltry fee. Is there anything to prevent a 
company from giving an amateur some 
no-show job equivalent to tui g out the 
lights in the gym just to snare an en- 
dorsement? 

“We'll have to be very careful, 
Cassell. 

One thing seems certain. Now that 
track and ficld has shown the way, the 
governing bodies of other sports will be 
quick to follow. It’s a great way to raise 
funds. What it does to the concept of 
amateurism is something else. 

“I don’t see any danger in it,”” says 
1980 U.S. Olympic track-and-field coach 
Jimmy Carnes. **I've got a dozen athletes 
lined up who could accept endorsements 
tomorrow. But they must realize that they 
can’t accept any endorsement moncy 
personally or they immediately become 
professionals. The reaction of athletes to 
this is very good. The most important 
thing they want to know is if the endorse- 
ment money will be coming back to their 
programs and not just staying in the AAU 
coffers. As soon as we get enough com- 
panies as sponsors, then we're going to 


” said 


disburse the money back to them in the 
torm of training stipends and travel funds. 
Some day I hope we'll be raising $5 to $10 
million a year from all corporate sources 
just for track and field.”” 

Ina time of rampant materialism and its 
attendant devaluation of the concept of 
sacrifice, America seems to be well on the 
way to the semiprofessional amateur sys- 
tem that it once despised, although all 
aspects of the current funding evolution 
are not despicable. 

It is apparently an act of faith in the 
amateur hierarchy that the government 
should not fund amateur athletes with 
taxpayers’ moncy. But if the government 
doesn’t give (or only gives infrequently), 
then amateur athletics need money from 
private sources. How much, from where. 
under what controls, are questions that 
need to be answered. 

All corporations presently donating to, 
sponsoring or servicing the Olympics are 
not shameless exploiters. Sun Company, 
for example. keeps a low profile in its 
intelligent support of a national wrestling 
coach and staff that in a short time has 


helped amateur wrestling a great deal. 
Sun—to date—is not commercializing on 
its assistance. 

Others are commercializing with a ven- 
geance and nobody in authority seems to 
be calculating the eventual effect this may 
have on public confidence in amateurism 
or in the integrity of the athletes who sce 
megabucks, raised through their efforts, 
floating all over the land. 

Today, Frank Shorter—a man of 
character and ample income by all 
accounts—has been given a job, of sorts, 
at Hilton and his team gets $25,000 while 
he reads Hilton commercials on TV. To- 
morrow. men in business may seduce 
needy or susceptible athletes to take no- 
show jobs and sell out their birthright as 
amateurs to do a similar commercial. 
That 1s, athletes will become, in essence, 
paid, professional amateurs competing 
under the protective cover of donations 
made to their governing body. 

Today, companies sponsoring teams 
are supposed to be circumspect in their 
advertising. Tomorrow, as the public 
grows accustomed to amateurism in the 
garb of professionalism, would it be sur- 
prising if kids were enticed to emulate 
Olympic heroes by popping candy bars 
because they are advised that candy bars 
provide sure energy in the decathalon? 
Since it’s already suitable for the young to 
identify beer and tobacco with the Olym- 
pic symbol, why shouldn't the Olympics 
help promote cavities, too? 

Aside from such moral considerations. 
what about all the cold (hot?) cash pour- 
ing in? If a citizen gives $10 to the Olym- 
pics, shouldn’t the citizen know whether 
most of it is really going to an athlete 
down on his sweatsocks and not to some 
bureaucrat within the Los Angeles Olym- 
pic Organizing Committee, the USOC or 
one of the myriad governing bodies? And 
mentioning those governing bodies, how 
can the USOC coordinate the total Olym- 
pic effort if it can’t even exert some ac- 
countability over the corporate funds that 
those bodies are raising in the Olympic 
name? 

There are many more questions that 
require asking and answering. Readers 
will come up with their own. But the ques 
tion that seems to demand an immediate 
answer is: Shouldn't there be some na- 
tional discussion before teams that per- 
form in the name of all Americans be 
rented in whole or part to the highest bid- 
der? If the question is discussed, then 
most Americans might decide that the 
current revolution is just fine. For those 
who would disagree, laurel leaves are sel- 
ling for $5 a bunch and there’s no shortage 
of grassy vales for athletes who still like to 
run or wrestle for the sheer thrilling hell 
of it. = 


Contributing Editor PAUL GOOD recently 
covered the congressional investigation of the 
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“For the last ten years Port- 
land baseball fans have been 
lied to, cheated, had theirteam 
taken away from them, had it 
feplaced by another, and had 
that one taken away A sad 
story. But it's gonna stop. My 
plan is complete.” 

That's Dave Hersh talking, 
folks. He's standing square in 
the middle of the worn As- 
troTurf of Portland's Civic 
Stadium. Vowing to bring 
major-leaque baseball to Ore- 
gon by 1984, the dapper 24- 
year-old Hersh has taken reign 
of the very nonlegendary Port- 
land Beavers, a Triple-A team 
in the Pittsburgh organization 
Hersh is the youngest owner of 
a Triple-A team in history. And 
perhaps the most energetic. 
During the past two years 
Hersh has turned two notori- 
ous Class-A losers into league 
champions in a single season 
and broken attendance re- 
cords for both clubs in the pro- 
cess. The National Association 
of Baseball Executives voted 
him Class A baseball exec of 
the year in 1978, Now, backed 
financially by “14 family 
friends,” Hersh has hit the 
semibig time. 

His long suit is promotion, 
“I'll provide fans with exciting, 
traditional baseball,” he says, 
“and, before and after the 
games, the wildest, classiest 
entertainment my slender 
checkbook can provide.” 

In the past, such entertain- 
ment has included his "Cash 
Scramble," a liitle number 
where he dumped $3,000 in 
small bills from a helicopter 
over the Appletan Foxe's 
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stadium in Wisconsin and had 
his fans seramble for the 
dough, On another occasion, 
he fed ravenous fans a 
thousand-foot-long submarine 
sandwich. 

“And that's nothing,” Hersh 
promises. His lineup for the 
1979 Beaver baseball season 
includes; handing out $5,000 
worth of diamonds to 
Beaver-watching mothers on 
Mother's Day, a 48-hour ap- 
pearance by the San Diego 
KGB radio Chicken, and con- 
struction of the Worlds 
Largest Glass of Seven-Up—a 
swimming-pool-sized con- 


tainer filled to the brim with the 
bubbly Uncola. Then, if 
everything goes right, he will 
chuck the keys to a brand-new 
car into the middle ofitand... 
“| just hope," he muses, “that 
nobody gets too much 
carbonation up their noso.” 
Selling any kind of ball in 
Portland, a city where minor- 
league franchises have failed 
before, will be a chore. But, 
Hersh assures, “You can 
quote me on this: Take it to the 
bank, Dave Hersh is gonna 
make this club a winner, 
‘cause Dave Hersh just 
doesn't know how to lose." 


Twenty-eight games into the 
season, the Beavers were just 
two and a half games out of 
first place, and attendance 
was up 100 percent. Hersh 
seemed to be making good on 
his word. 

Hersh’s winning solution, ul- 
timately, is traditional “I! be- 
lieve in playing very straight 
ball. I'm no Bill Veeck,” he 
Says. “| won't put a midget up 
to bat ar have a Martian play- 
ing centerfield. | will, however, 
start World War Ill in the 
stadium if | geta chance—but 
only before or after the game.” 

—MARK CHRISTENSEN 


ASK BILL LEE... 


Montreal Expos lefthander 
Bill Lee responds to this 
month's question: How do you 
like playing in Montreal? 

“Once | get through cus- 
toms, everything is okay.” 

Send your questions to Bill 
Lee in care of SPORT, 641 
Lexington Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10022. We'll print more of 
his answers next month. 


RADICAL ON ICE 


Last February, at the na- 
tional figure-skating champ- 
jonships in Cincinnati, 18- 
year-old Allen Schramm 
began his five-minute freestyle 
Program with sensual gyra- 
tions and intricate footwork at 
tuned to the gentle strains of 
Emerson, Lake and Palmer, 
then Billy Joel's soulful “Piano 
Man.” 

Moments later, Schramm. 
did a leaping, full twist and 
grabbed his outstretched toes 
in midair as the music up- 
shifted to "Roundabout" by 
Yes. Six quick jumps flowed 
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into two-and-a-half airborne 
revolutions, and at the end, 
Schramm, to the accompany- 
ing frenzy of a driving guitar 
lick, did a tight, upright spin 


| that stopped dead with the 


final chord. Schramm plum- 
meted to the ice, spread- 
eagled and motionless. 

Wild clapping, shouts and 
whistles erupted around the 
tink in response to Schramm's 
creative freestyle routine. But 
the response turned to a del- 


| uge of boos two minutes later 


when only moderate scores 
from the judges locked the 
‘blond San Franciscan into 
seventh place overall. 
“Supposedly you can do 


| anything you want in the long 


program, but at this point the 
Judges really are not tuned into 
my more subtle innovations or 
my theatrical style,” Schramm 
charged after a recent workout 
as he tried to hone his skills for 
a berth on the Olympic team. 
| “My drop to the ice was prob- 
ably misconstrued as a slip by 
@ couple of judges.” 
Schramm refuses to go 
along with the common prac- 
| tice in most programs of 
merely stringing together iso- 
lated "main tricks,” He 
painstakingly connects each 
leap and spin with a series of 
icebound maneuvers—all 
faithfully in sync with the music 
he has edited. The aesthetic 
presentation is balanced 
| evenly with the athletic aspect 
of the program. Unfortunately, 
| Schramm missed the 1977 
and 1978 U.S. championships 


| due to illness, and he lacks the 


flawless execution and wide 


exposure crucial to the top 
amateur skaters. 
“Schramm is one of those 


finishers at this December's 
pre-Olympic nationals will go 
to Lake Placid, But even if 
Allen Schramm is overlooked 
forthe 1980 Games, he Is con- 
fident that he will have a suc- 
cessful future in the unre- 
stricted creativity of modern 
professional skating. 
—GLENN LEWIS 


CUTTING A 
SORRY FIGURE 


“Creative” or “aesthetic” 
would be the last words you'd 
use to describe the skating of 
Dave Schultz, the well-known 


| Pittsburgh, Schultz com- 


plained that his reputation had 
preceded—and retarded— | 
his NHL career. 

“itl was coming up from the 
Juniors now,’ Schultz said, 
“I'd still have to be aggressive, 
but I'd prefer to be more like 
Clark Gillies [Islanders] or 
Barry Beck [Rockles]—big 
guys who can handle them- 
selves but who hardly ever 
fight .. . who don't want to be 
known as goons. 

“But what happens—not 
just in hockey, but in all walks 
of life—is that you're branded 
acartain type They used to tell 


let movesl—who add new 
elements and expand the 
sport,” former gold medalist 
and ABC commentator Dick 
Button confided. “But a crea- 
tive person must be perfect 
technically or conservative 
judges will slap him down.” 


Only the three highest 
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|fare artists—like Toller | ‘A¢ 3 Fiver, Schullz(facino camera) tangled with Boston's testy Terry 
Cranston or John Curry [the | O'Reilly. who is now a polished player. 
1976 Olympic champ with bal- = 


hockey hitman who. lacking 
the necessary skating finesse 
to excell in the NHL, is having 
second thoughts about his vio- 
lent past. Speaking from his 
home in Buffalo, where he'd 
skated only a few shifts a game 
with the Sabres following a 
midseason trade from 


| me. ‘We don't want you to 
score goals,’ so| never worked 
on that part of my game.” 
That part of his game is now 
an Achilles Heel which has 
| hampered his future in the 
league Although Schultz may 
have the skill and drive to ac- 
complish a Jekyll-and-Hyde 


turnaround and become a | 


Polished player, as did Raos- 
ton's former roughneck Terry 


O'Reilly, it's unlikely that Buf- 


falo coach Bill Inglis will give 
him a regular turn next season 
unless he utilizes a fourth line 
Schultz wants to play more. 
"A lot of it is my own fault,” 


Schultz reflected. “| got pro- | 


grammed into a rut, I'd look at 
my stats and see that four 
goals, eight assists and 100 
penalty minutes and think that 
was whial | was supposed to 
do. 

“| was wrong, partly, but in 
Philly [1972-1976] that's what 
they wanted me to do... fight. 
And that's definitely what the 
fans want. | used to hear them 
chanting. ‘Hit someone!’ and 
I'd get carried away. Maybe if! 
had just concentrated on 
hockey, things would be 


different.” 
—GARY KENTON 
CUSTOM MADE 


Baltimore Orioles pitcher 
Mike Flanagan has a contract 
with a Japanese sporting 
goods firm which manufac- 
tured and gave him his glove. 
The firm printed Mike's name 
on the back: Franagan. 


THE GEORGE BURNS 


EXERCISE ROUTINE 


George Burns, at 83, Is 
smoking a cigar one rainy 
morning in his hotel suite, offer- 
ing physical fitness tips to 
anyone who will listen. "I exer- 
cise every morning,” he says, 
standing up to demonstrate. "I 
gotta show you this." He puts 
down the cigar. He is not mov- 
ing. “| do 30 or 40 of these.” 
Still no movement. 


“Here's another one | do. | | 


don't know what you call this. 
The doctors tald me, ‘Don't do 
it,’ but they all died, so what do 
they know?” Almost impercep- 
tibly, he moves his pelvis back 
and forth in a slightly obscene 
manner. “When you get old, 
they say the first thing that 
goes is your back. Well, | don’t 
care about my back. It goes, | 
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go with it. | can’t do anything 
about that.” 

Burns moves into his neck- 
stretching exercise, wiggling 
his shoulders up and down as 
if he were shivering in a door- 


| way. Then he swings his arms 


a little. “I'm an old dancer— 
this is my disco exercise. You 


‘gotta count while you do it.” 


After running through the floor 
exercises (slowly raising bent 
knees six inches-or-so off the 
ground), Burns explains that 
he doesn't believe in floor- 
touching exercises from a 
standing position. “I sit.” 
Jogging, maybe? “! don't 
get paid for jogging. But! walk. 
| used to be a buck-dancer— 
that's more strenuous than 
jogging. Does Fred Astaire 
jog?” Other sports? “I play 
bridge. At my age, the only 
thing | can lift is 13 cards.” 
—RICHARD TURNER 


George Burns 


SPORTSIMEDICINE 


Getting the Injury 


eatment 


By Robert K Kerlan, MD, 


Medical Director, National : 


Athletic Healt Institute 


ecently released statis- 
R tics from the Department 
of Health, Education and 
Welfare revealed that more 
than one million injuries— 
111,000 of them serious— 
occurred in high school and 
college athletic programs dur- 
ing the 1975-76 school year. 
These are pretty frightening 
Statistics, particularly since my 
experience shows that the 
severity of many such injuries 
can be reduced if parents, ath- 
letic supervisors and com- 
petitors would arm themselves 
with commonsense rules, 
Primarily, you need ta know 
what to watch for when an 
athlete is injured. In last 
month's column | spoke of the 
danger signs and follow-up 
procedures to pursue for in- 
juries to the head or neck. This 
month, I'll provide guidance 
for dealing with other injuries. 
Very often, after a severe 
blow to the chest or rib cage, 
‘@n athlete will complain only of 
pain or bruising. But then he 
may suddenly develop short- 
ness of breath or start spitting 
up blood. If this happens, take 
him to the hospital im- 
mediately; though a rare injury, 
it's possible that the lung has 
been punctured by the rib. 
lf some difficulty in breath- 
ing is produced by a blow to 
the stomach, this usually sig- 
nifies nothing more serious 
than “having the wind knocked 
OUL Of you.” Butifa severe blow 
to the stomach results in a 
sudden, overwhelming sense 
of weakness, complications 
are probably occurring. Pos- 
sible harm to the abdomen is 
particularly dangerous. The 


abdomen houses the spleen 
and liver, and severe damage 
tothese vital organs can cause 
rapid or slow internal bleeding. 
‘Ifthe spleen actually ruptures, 
there will be tremendous pain, 
but it is also possible for 
someone lo lose up lo a quart 
of blood with no obvious 
symptoms. Therefore, after a 
blow tothe abdomen, ifthereis 
a rapid pulse, a feeling of 
weakness and pale, clammy 
skin—itis critical to see a doc- 
tor Immediately. 

With back injuries, the 
danger signs to look for are 
numbness, weakness, tingling 
or pain in the lower extremities. 
These signs, too, require an 
immediate visit to a physician 
because they could Indicate a 
serious spinal cord injury. With 
injuries to the flank or kidney 
area, always check the urine 
for blood, Although this 
symptom is not always seri- 
‘ous, it must not be ignored. 

in a game that involves 
throwing a ball or striking one, 
such as baseball or football, 
the shoulder and elbow are 
subject to injury without a seri- 
ous blow orfall. Be alert to con- 
tinual pain in the shoulder or 
elbow. [his type of injury, 
caused by repeated strain, 
comes on insidiously. It may 

| be relieved by simply throwing 
or swinging less—or reducing 
the power of those throws or 
| swings. But if you try that rem- 
edy and the pain persists on 
three separate occasions af- 
terward, it is time for a visit to 
| the dactor 

One of the most vulnerable 
areas of the body is the knee, 
and ligament tears are among 


Dr. Kerlan 


the more common knee in- 
juries. The ligament is a sort of 
“strap” going from bone to 
bone, and when it tears, the 
only Wealinent is surgery, If 


surgery is postponed, the | 


complexity of the operation will 
increase. So. pain in the knee, 
excessive swelling and inabil- 
ity to bear weight indicate a 
need for immediate X rays. 

And suppose you are 
coaching a game and a player 
comes to you with what ap- 
pears ta he a sprained, swal- 
fen ankle. Should you tape it 
and let him return to play? Ab- 
solutely not. He may have an 
epiphyseal siip—a disruption 
around the joint junction— 
which can escalate into per- 
manent disability if he returns 
tothe game. Get an X ray— 
and use ice and compression 
on the area until the player 
sees a doctor. 

Shin splints, known to doc- 
tors as stress fractures, de- 
velop over a period of time. 
They are characterized by 
pain in the lower-front area of 
the leg, Brought on by con- 
tinual stress on the area, they 
are best treated by rest. 

Blisters, as a rule, are merely 
an annoying injury because 
they slow the player. But 
there's always danger that an 
untreated blister can become 
infected. It you see a red 
streak radiating from the blis- 
ter or if the fluid in a blister is 
cloudy, beware. Blood poison- 
ing may be imminent. To be 
safe, in this instance as in so 
many others, see a doctor. 
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OIYMPIC GOLD DIGGERS 


High Pressure at 


the High Bar 


ranklin Jacobs may be 


By Seth Kalan 
one of America's best- 


F known track-and-field 


stars, but lately the road to 
| Moscow has been rocky for 
| the 21-year-old high jumper. In 
January, 1978, Jacobs had set 
a world indoor record by jump- 
ing 7 feet, 7% inches. Attrac- 
tive and articulate, he became 
an immediate celebrity and a 
good bet to win the eventin the 
1980 Olympics. 

Then began the tribulations 
of being a record holder. 
| ‘When you hold the record,” 
Jacobs says, “you have to 
| prove it every time you 
| Compete—people are always 
expecting you to do it again. 
Before | broke the record, | had 
no reputation to live up to. But 
‘once you're on top, you always 
| have to worry about some 
other guy coming along and 
taking it all away.” 

Which is exactly what 
| somebody—an equally attrac- 
| tive young Russian named 
Viadimir Yashchenko—did 
Not long after Jacobs’ indoor 
triumph, Yashchenko rocked 
the high-jump world by clear- 
ing 7 feet, 82 inches, and he 
shows no signs of letting up. 

Part of why Yashchenko 
looks so unbeatable |s that in 
an event where the sole object 
is to flop or straddle or some- 
how fly over a bar at a:greater 
height than one's competitors, 
Yashchenko stands a full 
“seven inches taller than the 
5-foot-8 Jacobs. /f stature 
were figured into the event, 
Jacobs would be the undis- 
puted world champion: He's 
| cleared 23 inches over his 
| head, Yashchenko only 17. 
| But “Yashchenko has a higher 
center of gravity," says Olym- 


pic high jump chairman Rick 
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Sloan, “and that's what you're 
talking aboutin the high jump.” 

To make matters worse, 
Jacobs has been plagued by 
recent injuries while the 
Pressures—or “obligations,” 
as he prefers to call them—of 
being the top U.S. jumper con- 
tinue. The Olympic Committee 
has him posing for posters and 
making myriad appearances 
to promote the Games. “They 
keep telling me how manda- 
tory it is—it's like I'm a profes- 
sional athlete. But I'm not, I'm 
not getting paid.” 

The college Jacobs attends, 
Fairleigh Dickinson in Ruther- 
ford, N.J., also has been eager 
to bask in the youngster's 
fame. Pictures of him clearing 
the bar have appeared on the 
covers of alumni bulletins and 
other FDU publications. Peo- 
ple in the athletic depart- 
ment—Jacobs declines to 
name them—have urged him 
to compete all the time. “| have 
the kind of personality that 
says yes,” he notes. ruefully. 

“| sort of needed to have an 
injury just to get a rest,” Jump- 
ing so often, he feels, makes 
him lose his competitive edge 
(Yashchenko makes compara- 
tively few jumps). "You have to 
want to jump. You have to get 
hungry.” 

Jacobs’ remarkable ability 
to get up in the air hinges ona 
single moment in approaching 
the bar, which Jacobs calls 
“explosion’'—speed at plant- 
ing his left heel, then toe, then 
Pushing up and over the bar. "I 
know |'m the fastest at this,” he 


says, and his conditioning Is | 


geared toward strengthening 
the muscles in that left foot, 
calf and thigh—putting more 
dynamite into his “explosion.” 

“The whole secret, of the 


Can Jacobs’ flop (above) outleap Yashchenko's straddle? 


jump is converting the speed 
of approach into vertical |ift," 
says Bob Beeten, sports 
medicine coordinator of the 
U.S. Olympic team. "And at 
the point where Jacobs is con- 
verting, he’s the fastest I've 
ever seen.” 

And Yashchenko? “His vel- 
Ocity at takeoff isn’t all that 
great,’ says Sloan. But the 
Russian is an old-fashioned 
“straddle” jumper: He pushes 
off his inside foot and rolls over 
the bar, while Jacobs, a “flop- 
per,” hits the outside foot and 
throws himself over back- 
wards. Jacobs needs more 
“rock-up" speed 

This summer's outdoor 
meets, where Jacobs’ chal- 
lengers will include American 
jumpers Benn Fields and 
James Frazier as well as Greg 


Joy of Canada, are of great 
importance to Jacobs. But he 
may not meet his nemesis, The 
Russians might hold back 
Yashchenko from competing 
against Jacobs until the final 
confrontation in Moscow. Their 
one meeting last season was 
inconclusive, Yashchenko 
jumping no higher than 
Jacobs but winning because 


| he had fewer misses, 


Whether or not the two jump- 
ing stars have a showdown be- 
fore the big day, anything 
could happen in 1980. "The 
high jump,” says Jim Santos, 
who will be coaching the jum- 
pers in Moscow, “‘is like a 
poker game. Jacobs could 
beat Yashchenko on any given 
day." Franklin just says simply: 


| “By the time the Olympics 


come around, I'll be ready.” 
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Will This Be 
McEnroes Wimbledon? 


Tennis’ newest star, John McEnroe, is on his 


best behavior these da’ 
reason. He’s closing fast on 


By TONY SCHWARTZ 
ohn McEnroe is standing courtside 
at Madison Square Garden dressed 
in a Grateful Dead T-shirt, ratty 
gray sweatpants and the trademark 
fire-engine red headband he wears 

to keep his strawberry blond hair out of 
his eyes. In a few hours he’s scheduled to 
play Arthur Ashe in McEnroe’s first 
match of the Colgate Grand Prix Mas- 
ters—a round robin for the pro tour's 
eight top singles players with $100,000 go- 
ing to the winner. But right now, between 
practice sessions, McEnroe is impa- 
tiently parrying what he considers the in- 
ane questions of interviewers. 

So his eyes keep darting about and be- 
fore long he spots Arthur Ashe wandering 
by. An impish smile flickers across 
McEnroe’s face. 

“Good luck tonight, Artie,” he yells, 
deadpan, to the game's elegant and en- 
during 35-year-old star. Ashe walks on 
without reply. 

“T hope you play like shit,” McEnroe 
mutters under his breath—and then grins 
mischievously. 

If anyone can afford a little easygoing 
arrogance, John McEnroe can. No tennis 
player has ever made so awesome a pro- 
fessional debut at such a tender age. Con- 
sider: After winning the May 1978 NCAA 
singles title as a freshman. McEnroe quit 
college and turned pro. In just seven 
months he climbed to the No. 4 ranking in 
the world. In doubles, he and Peter Flem- 


and with good 


Borg and Connors 


ing have a legitimate claim to the No. 1 
ranking in the world. At Wimbledon in 
1977, while still a little-known amateur, 
McEnroe had to win two preliminary 
matches just to qualify for the 128-player 
draw. He did and then raced all the way to 
the semifinals. at 18 the youngest player 
ever to do so. In his ninth match, against 
top-seeded Jimmy Connors, McEnroc 
took a set before finally succumbing in 
four. Ironically, his second Wimbledon— 
his first major tournament as a pro— 
proved as disappointing as his first was 
thrilling. He played so poorly that he lost 
in the first round to unseeded Erik Van 
Dillen. But that’s where the bad news 
ended. 

At the U.S. Open last August, he 
reached the semifinals before bowing 
again to Jimmy Connors. McEnroe then 
won his next two tournaments (Hartford 
and San Francisco) in both singles and 
doubles (with Fleming). By the end of 
1978, Junior, as the players call him, had 
won six doubles championships and four 
singles titles. He capped his extraur- 
dinary run with an astonishing 6-3, 6-2 
victory over Bjorn Borg in the Stockholm 
Open on the Swede’s hometown court— 
the first time Borg had ever lost to a 
player younger than himself. Then in De- 
cember, McEnroe was the hero when the 
U.S. won the Davis Cup for the first time 
since 1972 by defeating England. In win- 
ning both his singles matches, McEnroe 
lost fewer total games (ten) than any 
player in Davis Cup history. His winnings 
for his first six months on the pro tour 


On McEnroe’s head, the Colgate Grand 
Masters trophy; clutched in his left 


hand, the $100,000 check. 


exceeded $400.000. 

Logically, McEnroe should have be- 
come an instant, authentic American 
sports hero. He did not. His temper gar- 
nered more attention than his fine play. In 
a sport with more than its share of smug, 
spoiled brats, McEnroe seemed the worst 
of them all. Even at his marvelous first 
Wimbledon in June 1977, McEnroe alien- 
ated fans and sportswriters by scowling at: 
calls against him and hurling abuse at 
spectators. McEnroe put on his worst 
show almost a year later in the May °78 
NCAA finals—a month before he turned 
pro. He insisted one umpire was “‘out to 
get him,” he argued calls, delayed play 
and shouted back at a crowd that, under- 
standably, had turned against him. **Both 
Nastase and Connors have ups and 
down veteran umpire Byron Sayre 
said at tournaments end. “But McEnroe 
is more ill-tempered and ill-mannered 
than either one. He never lets up.”* 

Mary Carillo, a childhood friend of 
McEnroe’s and now a player on the 
women’s tour, lakes a more sympathetic 
view of McEnroe’s behavior, *‘John has a 
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McEnroe 


terrific sense of fairness,”’ she explains 
“Ile would never take a point if he didn’t 
deserve it. He loves the game, he loves 
the rules. He wants it pure, and that’s the 
reason he gets so upset when he thinks 
it’s not. It’s like someone else is wrecking 
his game.”’ Indeed, McEnroe isn’t always 
pleading his own case: At the 1977 U.S. 
Open he actually was penalized for ar- 
guing a call on behalf of his opponent. 

But as McEnroe grows older and more 
successful, he seems anxious to dispel his 
crybaby image. At the Davis Cup he was 
amodel of decorum. And on this first eve- 
ning of the Masters, there are no out- 
bursts. Calmly and methodically, 
McEnroe overwhelms Ashe 6-3, 6-1. The 
yictory is so effortlessly routine that the 
typically unflappable Arthur seems dazed. 
at the postmatch press conference. What 
the writers want to know from McEnroe 
is how he rates hi ces against Jimmy 
Connors the following evening. They 
smell the potential drama of an heir ap- 
parent playing the champ. McEnroe’s 
disarming honesty disappoints them: 
“Look, he’s beaten me every time we’ve 
played. He’s won every major champion- 
ship and I’ye won none. There’s no rea- 
son why it should be a great match. 'm 
just gonna do the best I can. If don’t win, 
well, better luck next time.”’ 


The reception hall is filled with an 
older, conservatively dressed crowd, and 
John McEnroe seems almost comically 
out of place. It is two days before the 
Masters is scheduled to begin and most of 
the players have come to the Plaza Hotel 
for an Association of Tennis Profes- 
sionals Awards Gala to benefit the Cystic 
Fibrosis Foundation. McEnroe is due to 
receive an award as ‘“‘Newcomer of the 
Year.”’ His plane from London had ar- 
sived ouly hours earlier aud he is suffering 
from jet lag. 

McEnroe heads for the bar and gulps 
down two drinks in something less than 
two minutes. His eyes scan the room fora 


familiar face. Failing to find one, he heads 
for the hors d’ocuvres, popping down a 
dozen meatballs without looking up. Fi- 
nally he spots Brian Gottfried and Harold 
Solomon in a corner and wanders off to 
join them. 

McEnroe’s father, John Sr., is sitting at 
anearby table. He isa round-faced man, a 
corporate lawyer with the sort of build 
that hovers between husky and chunky. 
His manner is polite but direct: He is 
proud of his son and equally proud of 
being the father of sucha son. “As a fam- 
ily, we're lucky as hell,”’ John Sr. says 
enthusiastically. *‘We all like each other. 
We never had any real problems. I don’t 
think John is too affected by all this. He’s 
always been a pretty steady guy, never 
terribly unhappy and pretty phlegmatic 
even when he does something really mar- 
velous. When he was playing in Stock- 
holm against Borg I said to my wife, ‘I 
wouder if he'll call home if be wins?’ Sure 
enough, he didn’t. We heard the result on 
the radio. He just takes things in stride.” 

This may have something to do with the 

fact that John Jr. did not grow up playing 
tennis to the exclusion of all else. Surpris- 
ingly, he had never played daily tennis 
year-round until his freshman year at 
Stanford. In high school he played on the 
soccer team for four years and on the bas- 
ketball team for two (quitting because it 
frustrated him not to start) and main- 
tained a “B” average. 
But there was no mistaking McEnroe’s 
ter. **He had un- 
y and cye-hand 
coordination,” says his father. “Before 
he was two years old, I'd pitch him this 
little plastic ball and he'd hit it right back 
to me.” 

When John was eight, his parents 
joined the local tennis club in Douglaston, 
Queens. Within a month, John was play- 
ing in club tournaments and not long after 
that he was beating adults. At the age of 
12 he was suspended from the famed Port 
Washington Tennis Academy for mis- 
behaving at a tennis tournament in the 
Catskills (he yelled “‘fire’’ out a window 
at 2 a.m. and poured a pail of water on 
another player). **We’ve had our mo- 


“Asa family,” says John McEnroe Sr. (left), “we've been lucky as hell.” 


ments,” his father says tersely. ‘‘I 
wouldn't suggest otherwise.”’ After the 
suspension, his parents decided to switch 
John to the nearby Cove Racquet Club, 
under the tutelage of racket-master Tony 
Palafox. Today John gives substantial 
credit for his technique to Palafox, and 
continues to consult him whenever he is 
back in New York. Their association im- 
proved John’s national ranking from No. 
7in the 12-and-unders to No. 6 in the 14s, 
No. 2 in the 16s and No. 2 in the 18s, It 
was in his 18th year that McEnrve 
reached the semifinals of Wimbledon. 


McEnroe begins his Masters’ match 
against Jimmy Connors the same way he 
had the previous evening's against Arthur 
Ashe—with a clean ace. McEnroe’s 
serve has only recently become a 
weapon. Starting with his racket head 
nearly touching the court, he brings it 
around ina wide arc, arches back and un- 
corks, springy but compact. At net, he is 
cat-quick, lunging for putaways off shots 
that most players wouldn't get their rack- 
ets on. The emergence of a strong serve- 
and-volley game has substantially ele- 
vated McEnroe’s game. Previously his 
strength had been his effortless-looking 
ground strokes. Most strong, young play- 
ers like to hit out; McEnroe revels in mix- 
ing speeds and spins, dissecting and un- 
raveling an opponent rather than 
overpowering him. His subtlest weapon 
is an intangible one—‘‘good hands,”* that 
natural, instinctively delicate feel for the 
game that simply can’t be taught. 

“Eyen when he was young he had a lot 
of shots,’’ says Mary Carillo. **When 
everyone else was beating the ball 
around, John was keeping all his touch 
shots. He never needed to practice as 
much—it came so naturally to him.” 

In each of his four losses to Connors, 
McEnroe had tried to adjust his game to 
counter Connors’ relentless assault. This 
time McEnroe sticks to his own game. He 
is double-faulting more than usual, but a 
strong first serve and sharp net play keep 
him out of danger. With strong servers 
like these two, a single loss of serve can 
be the difference in a set. 

At 4-5, Connors serves to even the 
match. With the score 15-all, McEnroe 
tries a top-spin lob over Connors’ head 
that is long. Running back to retrieve it, 
Connors appears to twist his ankle 
slightly. But he manages to hold serve, 
and it's 5-5. On his serve, McEnroe falls: 
behind 0-30, yet holds on. He seems to be 
playing the pressure points especially 
well. Now Connors serves at 5-6. 
McEnroe battles him to deuce and then 
takes a short Connors return, comes in 
behind it and forces a Connors’ error. It is 
set-point-McEnroe—his first break point 
of the evening. Connors serves, and once 
again McEnroe seizes on a short ball, an- 
gles a shot deep to Connors’ dangerous 
backhand and comes to the net. Connors 


Where the Great Plains 
meet the Great Lakes, we hid 
acase of Canadian ‘Club. 


Chicago. 

If you ever needed more reason to visit 
than its spectacular architecture and windy 
spirit, you've got it now. For here we've hid- 
den a case of Canadian Club. 

To find the CC, start at a tower with 
stones from around the world, and cross 
the street nearest the Alamo stone to an 
ex-president. Hail the Chief with “The Best 
In The House,” then walk right to the 
nearest flagpole, turn left and pass eight 
more. Pass 11 light poles, cross a street and 
pass three more. Still with us? 

Who said “Less is more”? 

Now look right and find Mr “Less is 
more.” Back on your former path, continue 
past a plaque recalling the last time the 

“outs” were “in,” and head straight across 


an island to an “old bald cheater.” Next, 
head toward Chicago's oldest dwelling 


1M WALKER IMPOR 


counting columns in the street to 14. Here 
cross the street, turn right, and walk till 
you reach footloose rocks (not the kind 
you'd pour C.C. over). Then traverse the 
nearest lobby, and head again for the oldest 
dwelling until you find “Aris.” 

Find an island and a mountain. 

You're warm now, so retrace your path 
past an eastern island and mountain until 
you're kitty-corner from a famous paddler’s 
place. Here turn left, walk to the ninth light 
pole, and find a date four years older than 
CC. inside the second door to the right. 
Now retrace your steps to the corner. In 
sight once stood a warehouse designed by 
a famous Bostonian. Learn what its owners 
did, enter the nearest building whose 
owners are in the same business, then exit 
toward water. But don’t get wet ‘cause now 
you're very hot. 

Ascend and descend. 

Go against the flow till you ‘spot what 
Chicago newspapers are full of. Count em, 
ascend that number of floors, descend 90 
steps. Enter a place that doubles itself, say 

“CC, please,” and claim your. case. Arm- 
chair adventurers can discover C.C. at any 
of Chicagos bars, restaurants or package 
stores with the same request. Just say 
“CC, please.” 


DOF. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 


“The Best In The House”® in 87 lands. 


McEnroe 


goes for broke: He leans in and rifles his 
two-handed backhand cross-court. 
McEnroe lunges to his left, doesn’t quite 
reach the ball and falls to the ground. He 
looks up in time to catch the linesman’s 
signal. Out. First set to McEnroe. 

Now the youngster's juices are flow- 
ing. In the first game of the second set he 
double-faults twice at 40-15, but holds on 
to win the game. 

The next game may be the best one of 
the match. Although Connors gets an ad 
on his serve, McEnroe charges the net 
and hits a running forehand by him for the 
first deuce. Three more times the score 
reaches deuce, each point punctuated by 
spectacular exchanges. Finally McE 
puts together consecutive approa 
and volleys two winners at net. 
broken Connors for the second succes- 
sive time. Fired up, he holds serve at love 
for the first time in the match. It is 3-0 and 
Connors seems demoralized. At the 
changeover, Connors confers for a long 
time with a doctor. Finally, the umpire 
makes an announcement: *‘Mr. Connors 
retires. Mr. McEnroe wins 7-5, 3-love.”” 

McEnroe tosses his racket down in ap- 
parent disgust. He wanted to finish Con- 
nors off himself, But then it dawns on 
him: He has just defeated Jimmy Connors: 
for the first time in his life. He heads to the 
center of the court and triumphantly 
raises both hands overhead. The crowd, 
finally on his side, stands and cheers. 

It turns out that Connors had devel- 
oped a painful blood blister on his left 
foot. A doctor attests to the seriousness 
of the injury. McEnroe isn’t gloating, but 
he takes the credit he is due: “1 coulda 
Jost. He had his opportunities and | hung 
in. He didn’t break me. A win over Con- 
nors is a win. I'll take it.” 


John McEnroe, up close, is as ordinary 
a teenage kid as he is an extraordinary 
tennis player. A diehard rock ‘n’ roll fan 
with tastes that run to Billy Joel, Meat 
Loaf and the Rolling Stones, he ts 
along a cassette tape player wherever he 
‘ely reads a book. He seems 
sted in clothes and although he’s 
sudden 
jor pur- 
$26,000 Mercedes that he has 
barely had an opportunity to use, and a 
less extravagant car he gave his brother 


for his 17th birthday, When he receives a 


uninter 
openly delighted about his 
wealth, he has made only two m; 


chases: a 


check at a tournament, he immediately 
sends it to his father, who handles all his 
financial affairs. Unlike Vitas Gerulaita: 


who basks in public attention, McEnroe 
hasnt figured out how to handle it all. He 
can be garrulous and witty among close 
friends, but he is shy and guarded with 
Strangers. Interviews, in particular, pre- 
sent a problem. 
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“It's a hassle sometimes,”’ he says. ‘I 
dowt mind talking—iUs part of my re- 
sponsibility, 1 guess—but I wish there 
were some other way than going to a res- 
taurant and trying to eat and talk while the 
reporter sits there taking notes, I'd like to 
do something different—just talk, make 
jokes. I’m not saying I’m so funny or any- 
thing, but I'd like the chance to just be 
myself. Like let’s say if | was on the 
Tonight Show for 15 or 20 minutes. Not 
that I will be. but I'd like that.”* 

It is, of course, McEnroe’s tennis that 
sets him apart from other teenagers, and 
when he unwinds on that subject he has 
the insight and self-po: sion of some- 
one twice his age. ‘I'm pretty level when 
it comes to winning,” he says. “‘I try to 
take it like ‘you can always do better.’ I 
mean, it’s great to beat Borg, but you 
don’t want to be satisfied. If 1 was s 
fied beating Borg in the semis | would 
have lost in the finals. Of course 1 got 
pleasure, but I just try to look ahead. It's 
the same when I lose. Although I’m not 
satisfied with being in the quarters, 1 
don’t get depressed, | just try to keep the 


“I've handled a lot 
of pressure. But I 
like to let my playing 
speak for itself” 


same degree on what I'm doing. When 
you've been playing tennis a long time 
like I have, you can't go crazy after win- 
ning one thing and then get all depressed 
if you lose the next week. It’s just not 
advantageous. 

‘Am | confident on the court? Yeah. I 
like the way I play. I don’t hav y 
ticular weaknesses. | have an all- round 
game. But I don’t think too much when 
I'm playing. It’s a matter of anticipa- 
tion—you see your opening and you take 
it, You just react. I think it’s the mark ofa 
top player to be confident in tough situa- 
tions. I got to the semifinals of Wimble- 
don and the semis of the Open. I’ve han- 
dled a lot of pressure. But I like to let my 
playing speak for itself.” 


McEnroe is tired when he takes the 
court for the finals of the Masters. As the 
only player who qualified in both singles 
and doubles, he has played more matches 
in the past week than any other player. In 
singles, after defeating Ashe and Con- 
nors, he overwhelmed Harold Solomon 
and Eddie Dibbs, neither one of the di- 
minutive duo proving to be any match for 
McEnroe's swarming serve-and-volley 
. In the previous evening's doubles 
final, McEnroe and Fleming easily out- 
punched Tom Okker and Wojtek Fibak, 


6-4, 6-2, 6-4, but the match didn’t end un- 
til nearly midnight. McEnroe picked up 
$20,000, but the big money—$100,000— 
goes to today’s singles winner. 

Ironically, McEnroe’s opponent this 
Sunday afternoon is Arthur Ashe again— 
in the finals partly by virtue of Connor's 
default. But this time Ashe is better pre- 
pared, having scrutinized McEnroe’s 
other matches. The crowd favors Ashe, 
but McEnroe’s superlative play all week 
and the absence of any childish outhursts. 
have won him an increasing share of ad- 
mirers 

McEnroe dominates the start of the 
match—coming to the net at every op- 
portunity, volleying crisply, holding his 
‘own serve while breaking Ashe’s early in 
the first set. But when McEnroe double- 
faults three times in a row at triple set 
point, Ashe summons the kind of magic 
that lifted him to the world’s No. | rank- 
ing in 1975 and comes back to win the 
tiebreaker, 

McEnroe takes the next set 6-3, the 
momentum shifting from point to point. 
Late in the final set he finds himself down. 
double match point. It is a time when 
most players fold up shop and head for 
the next tournament. McEnroe simply 
marshalls his resources—forcing Ashe 
mistakes, nicking the baseline on one sen- 
sational cross-court backhand, serving 
hard and deep. He wins 7-5, his first major 
tournament victory. 

Afterward, Ashe pays tribute to his 
young opponent. *"Ihe situation called 
for a special sort of toughness, and John 
showed it,”’ he says. 

And what of McEnroe? What was he 
thinking about down double match point? 
s thinking about my consolation 
speech,”’ he says. 

John McEnroe hasn't been thinking 
“consolation”? much since the Masters. 
His play in recent months has firmly ce- 
mented his position as one of the three top 
players in the world, just beneath Con- 
nors and Borg. Although he didn’t beat 
Connors again until the WCT final in May 
(which he won), he defeated Borg in two 
of their four meetings—and reached 
match point two times before losing one 
of the other two matches. Less than half- 
way through 1979, McEnroe’s winnings 
passed the $300,000 mark. Along the 

ay, he put together the sort of extraor- 
dinary streak that is becoming his trade- 
mark: winning not only three consecutive 
major doubles titles (with Fleming) at 
New Orleans, Milan and Rotterdam, but 
also the singles titles at the first two, ¢ 
the runner-up slot (to Borg) at the third. 
McEnroe, who had to qualify just to play 
Wimbledon two years ago, arrives this 


time as one of the favorite: s 
the way John McEnroe thinks it ought to 
he a 
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is an associate editor of 
zealous tennis player. 
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THE DOERS 


Air Junkies 


By Philo Singeman 


. ll morning long, rain 
drums on the roof of the 
PM battered Volkswagen 


Microbus as a hang glider 
known only as McGrath, who 
has lived in the VW for almost a 
‘year, spins tales of his life in 
the sky, Once, McGrath re- 
members, he lucked into a 
string of thermals—the rising 
columns of warm air that keep 
gliders aloft—that took him 
more than 80 miles cross- 
country. He started out in the 
desert wearing cutoffs and a 
T-shirt, got as high as 12,000 
feet where he nearly froze. He 
finally landed in the mountains, 
where he was forced to sleep 
in his harness because his 
pickup crew failed to show. 
McGrath, a wiry, 27-year-old 
ex-Navy frogman with shoul- 
der-length blond hair, a gold- 
cross earring in one ear, and 
pale, restless eyes, is part ofa 
loosely knit, seminomadic 
tribe dwelling in vans and 
camperbacked pickup trucks 
along the California coast and 
in the mountains of the South- 
west. Air junkies, they call 
themselves, spending their 
time soaring—suspended 
from great, winged kites—far 


| above the earth. 


Including McGrath, there 
are nine air junkies parked 
near the edge of a 100-foot cliff 
above the Pacific Ocean in 
southern California. They are 
waiting for a break in the blus- 
tery, wet weather. At quarter- 
Past 12 the rain stops, but the 
wind, whipping off the ocean 


| atnearly 40 miles an hour, con- 


tinues. To land a glider in a 
gale like this is to risk being 
pulverized on the rocks like a 
seashell dropped by a gull, so 
it appears that the afternoon 
will be lost for flying. 
McGrath, however, has 
been idle fortwo days—a per- 
| sonal record, he claims. At 


1:30 he steps from the Micro- 
bus and crosses the barren, 
fissured ground to a motor 
home owned by a good friend 
of his, a red-haired woman 
named Denise. She is eating 
freshly baked chocolate-chip 
cookies and offers a plateful 
to McGrath. “I'm going to set 
up," he tells her between bites. 
“I think it'll be soarable in just a 
bit.” Denise looks at him in 
disbelief. She is familiar with 
the feats of air junkies, having 
followed them for two years, 
but three days before, at this 
same site, she saw another 
pilot die—dashed against the 
side of the cliff when his 
glider’'s wing collapsed. 
"You're crazy, McGrath,” she 
says, but grabs a parka and 
ski hat and prepares to lend a 
hand. 

They unstrap the furled 
glider from the roof of the VW, 
fit together the pieces of 
aircraft-grade aluminum, 
tighten stainless steel guy 
wires, and insert battens in the 
34-foot, red-and-blue, Dacron 
sail. When they finish, the 
glider resembles a brightly 
colored bat, from the center of 
which hangs the triangular 
metal tubing that controls its 
flight. 

‘An hour later, on a platform 
built out over the edge of the 
cliff, McGrath hangs horizon- 
tally from the glider’s rigging, 
hovering six inches above the 
platform, waiting to launch. 
Denise, keeping the glider 
earthbound till McGrath is 
ready, holds down the kite’s 
nose while two other air junkies 
Steady the wing, They fight to 
maintain their balance as the 
wind tries to tear the glider 
from their hands. Far below, 
the ocean seethes cold and 
foreboding; above, dark 
clouds obscure the sun. Then 
suddenly the gale slackens. 


“Now!” McGrath shouts; “the 
glider's nose is raised, the 
wing tips are released, and 
with a rush that almost tumbles 
the attendants over the cliff, 
the glider is driven by the wind 
up over Denise's head and 
McGrath is airborne. 

In an instant he is 100 feet 
above the cliff, seudding down 
the coast as he rises until he is 
only a speck against the 


clouds far to the south. Then | 


he returns, working his way 
north on the powerful currents 
of air. Swirling, diving, banking 
in long graceful arcs, he soars 
past the cliffs, his body arched 
supplely beneath the out- 
stretched wings. The other air 
junkies gather near the launch- 
Ing platform, and for a second 
McGrath hovers high above 


. ot ae 


them and salutes; but a sud- 
den gust catches the glider 
and the next moment he is 
gone. 

The gale intensifies once 
more, buffeting the kite, beat- 


| ing McGrath down the coast 


as thunderheads roll in behind 
him, “He's in trouble,” some- 
one yells, “He can't land. He'll 
be up there all night and freeze 
to death.” “Lightning!” shouts 
another spectator. "He'll get 
french fried." 

“Anyone else'd be petrified 
tight now,” Diane says, “but 
knowing McGrath, he's just 


beginning to have some fun,” 

In and out he soars, like a 
running back looking for a hole 
in the line: angling toward the 
cliff, then pulling away, sweep- 
ing half a mile offshore, then. 
shooting inland, until finally, 
just as the sky opens in a tor- 
rential downpour, he skims low 
over the cliff's nose, and lands 
lightly on his feet in a virtuoso 
performance. 

That evening, over a bow! of 
stew in the motor home, 
McGrath dismisses the flight 
as routine. “I've been up 
around 18,000 feet and felt like 
| was the only creature left in 
the universe," he says. “I've 
floated for hours, alone in the 
sky, searching for thermals like 
a shark hunting for food deep. 


inthe ocean. Maybe|'lllosemy | 


liftand start falling closer to the 
ground and then bang, | hit a | 
thermal and it's like I'm 
Superman. That's flying, That's 
why | go hang gliding.” 
When the sun burns the fog 
from the cliff the following 
morning, McGrath's bus is 
gone. “You never know with 
him," Denise says, “He could 
be in Arizona, Mexico, or he 
could've caught a plane to 
Peru. As long as there's some- 
thing to jump off of, and a 
thermal to keep a kite in the air, 
there's always a chance you'll 


see McGrath." 
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A Fan's Notes 


on Fans 


By Harry Slein 


n 1957, when it was an- 

nounced that the Dodgers 

and Giants would be leay- 
ing New York for the West 
Coast, thousands of New Yor- 
kers instantly became 
Dodger-haters and Giant- 
haters. And they were right. 
Back then there was some- 
thing like a sacred contract be- 
lween teams and fans, a loy- 
alty that persisted season after 
season, in rotten times as well 
as good. The Dodgers and 
Giants, in deserting their fans, 
had killed a romance as surely 
as any lover who throws over a 
fiancé. 

But times have changed 
and so have sports fans, 
These days, more often than 
not, it is the fans who do the 
jiltinga—and they do it with an 
alacrity and casualness that 
would probably make even 
Walter O'Malley blush. And |, 
for one, wish it weren't so, 

Back in 1955, when | was six 
years old, | became a 
Washington Senators fan. The 
reason for this sudden al- 
legiance was entirely sound: 
My brother who was seven. 
had just became a 
Washington Senators fan. The 
reason my brother had be- 
come a Washington Senators 
fan was equally convincina: 
Bobby May, who lived up the 
block and, as an 11-year-old 
jock/scholar was a figure who 
commanded much respect, 
had become a Senators fan 
the year before. shortly after 
purchasing a glove bearing 
the signature of the Senators’ 
only legitimate hitter, Roy 
Sievers. 

The timing of our mass con- 
Version was not, in retrospect, 
fortuitous. The American 
League was dominated in 
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those years. as in these, by the 
Yankees—baseball's equiva- 
lent to Price-Waterhouse— 
who seemed to move effi- 
ciently through every season, 
win the World Series, go home, 


‘take off thelr pinstripes and 


have a martini. The Senators, 
in contrast, were a hodge- 
podge collection of bozos 
who, year after year, aspired to 


My messiah had arrived, my 
faith was vindicated 

Even now, 14 years later, 
with the Twins exposed as the 
most racist team in baseball, | 
cannot bring myself to dump 
on them. Nor has my contempt 
for the Yankees faded; this 
era's crop may be more color 
ful than their predecessors, 
but they are still Yankees— 
and the Yankees are The 
Enemy. 

But it's the damndest thing, 
very few people see it that way 
now. Last fall, returning to New 
York after almost two years 
abroad, | was stunned to dis- 
cover that almost everyone 
Was a Yankee far, 

"Why?" | asked my friend 
Caveman, formerly a devoted 


nothing more than compe- 
tence, and aspired in vain. 

Still, | loved them, loved 
them as much as | loathed the 
arrogant Yankees. | rooted for 
the Senators simply because | 
did, mindlessly, blindly. 

And when. in 1965, the 
Senators, by then renamed the 
Twins and relocated in the 
wilds of Minnesota, at last 
surged past competence, 
past respectability, past the 
declining Yankees to the 
American League pennant, | 
viewed it as an event of mon- 
strous import. (| even lugged a 
ten-foot banner to Yankee 
Stadium bearing my very own 
slogan for that lovably muscu- 
lar Twine team: “Pascual and 
Kaat, and two days of swat.”) 


follower of the Mets. 

He looked at me as if I'd 
gone mad "Why do you think? 
The Yankees are winners.” 

“What about the Mets?” 

“Who cares about the Mets? 
They stink.” 

And so it went. My Uncle 
Dave, who had grown up hat- 
ing Babe Ruth, had become a 
Yankee fan, even my brother, 
the one who had schooled me 
in that first Senators lineup. 

All of this should nat, | sup- 
pose, have surprised me. We 
live in an era of instant 
gratification—of pills that pro- 
vide immediate relief from de- 
pression, of neighborhood 
clubs where we can stop by for 
a quick orgy—so why should 
sports fans be expected to 


have their gratification put off? 
Still, it saddened me to be told 
by a friend | respect that this 
season he would be rooting for 
the Yankees, Rangers, Dod- 
gers and Phillies—the pre- 
season favorites in each of the 
major leagues’ four divisions. 
He explained his reasoning 
with disarming candor: "| don’t 
like to be disappointed,” 

But, of course, being disap- 
pointed is what fans have al- 
ways been about. Without 
years of aggravation and frus- 
tration, there can be no real 
elation. The erupting passions 
at the Mets’ startling triumphs. 
of 1969 were, for Mets fans, a 
reaction to nine years of deri- 
sion inflicted upon them and 
their team by the rest of the 
nation. Should the Yankees 
breeze to another champion- 
ship in 1979, there will not, | 
guarantee, be a single Yankee 
fan who feels anything like 
what those patient Mets fans 
felt that golden autumn. 

The human spirit being what 
itis, though, there is hope still. 
Just last week | was standing 
along the first-hase line of an 
asphalt diamond in a Manhat- 
tan-schoolyard, watching a 
bunch of eight-year-oids play 
stickball. The first batter iden- 
tified himself as Reggie 
Jackson, the next as Lou 
Piniella, the third as Bucky 
Dent. Bul then a black kid 
wearing a faded Montreal 
Expos cap moved up to the 
plate. "I'm Warren Cramartie," 
he announced, and slashed a 
single to leftfield. 

| asked him as he stood on 
first, "You're an Expo fan?” 

“Damn straight | am" 

“Why?! 

He kept his eye on the 
pitcher as he answered. “What 
you mean ‘why’? | like ‘em, 
that's why." 

And with that he went tear- 
ing off to second, screaming 
as he went, “Warren Cromar- 
tie's a runnin’ fool.” 


HARRY STEI! Ie) 
New York whois at work on his first 
novel—largely the memoirs of a 
nine-year-old sportswriter. 


OVERTIME! 


n 1941, Joe DiMaggio was 
the class of the New York 
Yankees—a hero in the 
pinstriped tradition of Babe 
Ruth and Lou Gehrig. His cre- 


| dentials were impressive: a 


.343 batting average for five 
major-league seasons and a 
reputation as an accom- 
plished centerfielder. At bat or 
inthe field, Joe D played witha 
fluid grace that only truly gifted 
athletes possess. It made his 
game appear effortless. 
When DiMaggio singled oft 
White Sox pitcher Eddie Smith 
on May 15, 1944, and then hit 


Voice-of-te-Yankees Mel Allen 


| safely in every Yankee game 


the rest of the month, it was 
business as usual. “It wasn't 
until Joe got hits in 25-or-so 
straight games,” recalls 
broadcaster Mel Allen, for de- 
cades known as the Voice of 
the Yankees, “that the streak 
started to be a phenomenon. 
Then the newspaper guys 


wondered if DiMag could | 


break the American League 
hitting-streak record ot 41 
games set by George Sisler in 
1922, and the major-league 
record of 44 straight games, 
set by Wee Willie Keeler in 
1897." 

Batting in his spread stance, 
with the familiar sweeping 
swing, DiMaggio cracked out 


| base hits game after game, en- 


thralling a nation and his 
teammates as well. “The Yan- 
‘kee players.” says Allen. “re- 
ally were pulling for DiMag. I'll 
never forget Frank Crosetti, the 
Yankee shortstop, sitting next 
ta me in the radio booth on a 


REPLAY 


Joltin' Joe's Streak 


By Glenn Lewis 


day when he was injured and 
couldn't play. That game, Di- 
‘Maggio had gone hitless in a 
couple of at-bats. Ha comes 
up the next time, the count was 
3 and 0. All of a sudden I'm 
almost knocked out of my seat 
by an elbow in my ribs. 
Crosetti, in his excitement, had 
noticed the coach's signal, He 
elbowed me and whispered 
‘He's got the hit sign!’ He was 
as excited as a kid, more so 
when .lne got a hit 

“Well, let me tell ya, that’s 
how the whole club felt about 
DiMaggio. Take what hap- 
Pened on June 26, the 38th 
game of the streak. Joe was 
hitless going into the eighth in- 
ning of a game against the St. 
Louis Browns. With a man on 
first and one out, Tommy Hen- 
rich was due at bat. Henrich 
didn't want to risk hitting into a 
double play and blowing Joe's 
chance to hit, so he asked the 
manager, Joe McCarthy, if he 
could bunt the runner along. 
The Yanks were leading 3-1 at 
the time, so McCarthy said 
okay, Henrich sacrificed— 
and, presto, Joe D whacked a 
double to keep the streak 
alive." 

By late June, DiMaggio's hit- 
ting streak had become a na- 
tional preoccupation, News- 
Papers featured a daily front- 
Page box recording Joe's 
Progress, Radio programs 
were frequently interrupted to 
report DiMaggio's latest hit. 

On June 29, using Henrich’s 
bat—a fan had stolen 
Joe's—he singled and broke 
Sisler's A.L. record. His bat 
was returned. The streak con- 
tinued, with the pressure un- 
abated. “It was,” says Allen, 
“like the kick some people get 
out of a detective story. When 
was it going to end? How was it 
going to end?” 

It did not end on July 2: On 


that day, DiMaggio hit a home 
Tun against the Red Sox to 
break Keeler’s record. “You 
began to think,” says Allen, 
“that he might be able to hit 
safely for the rest of the sea- 
son. | Know that sounds silly. 
But . ._ this is DiMaggio.” 
And to Mel Allen, Joe D was 
special. “You sec," he says, 
“as much pressure as there 
was during the streak—and 
heaven knows there was 
plenty—.ine didn't show the 
effects of it. Forty-five, 46, 47, 


DiMaggi 


48 straight games with 4 hit, 
and still he was the same Di- 
Mag, He never threw his cap 
down in anger or kicked a 
base if he was robbed of a hit. 
That sort of thing was incon- 
ceivable for him, DiMaggio 
was Class." 

DiMaggio became a na- 
tional hero: A song. “Joltin' Joe 
DiMaggio,” was written about 
him; rival teams began adver- 
tising Joe D instead of their 
own players. For a weekend 


series in July, the Browns | 


trumpeted: “The Sensational 


Joe DiMaggio Will Attempt to | 
Hit Safely in His 49th Consecu- | 


tive Game!" 

On July 17, with the streak at 
56 games, DiMaggio con- 
tinued pounding the ball. 


Against Cleveland pitcher Al i 
Smith, he twice hit screamers | 


down the third-base line, but 


‘on this night the fates con- | 


spired against Joe D. Both | 


times, Indian third baseman. 
Ken Keltner made acrobatic 
plays and threw DiMaggio aut 
Joe D went hitless for the 
game, the streak was over. 


Ended, it was not forgotten. | 


Indeed, the memory of it lin- 
gers still. In the 38 years 
since Ine NiMaggio's streak 
captivated the nation, nobody 


only moments belore his 56- game hitting streak endl. 


has broken the record. Pete 


Rose came the closest of any 
modern player when he hit 
safely in 44 games last year. 
To this day, Joe D's feat re- 
mains special. 

Back in the summer of ‘41, it 
seemed special to DiMaggio's 
teammates. One night late in 
August they held a surprise 
Party for Joe, presenting him 
with 2 sterling-silver humidor | 
from Tiffany's: Or, as Mel Allen 
puts it: “Class for class." 
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OVERTIME! 


SPORT Quiz 


GRADE YOURSELF 
18-20 EXCELLENT 
15-17 VERY GOOD 
12-14 FAIR 


Margaret Court 


1. Whois the only N.L. player to 
get four hits in an All-star 
Game? 

a. Stan Musial 

b. Joe Medwick 

c. Ernie Banks 


2. Who was the only pitcher to 
pitch more than five innings in 
an All-Star Game? 

a. Lefty Gomez 

b. Dizzy Dean 

c. Don Drysdale 


3. Who was the only player to 
steal home in an All-Star 
Game? 

a. Pie Traynor 

b. Willie Mays. 

c. Marty Marion 


4. Name the only N.L. city that 
never hosted an All-Star 
Game. 


5. Which pitcher has not given 
up at least four All-Star Game 
home runs? 
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a. Vida Blue 
b. Jim Palmer 
c. Catfish Hunter 


6. Match these N.L. catchers 
with the players who they suc- 
ceeded at their positions: 

a.J. Bench 1. T. McCarver 
b. B. Boone 2. J. Ferguson 
c. T, Simmons 3. J. Bateman 
d.S. Yeager 4. J. Edwards 


7. What major-league records 
did Jerry Grote and Tom Sea- 
ver of the Mets set on April 22, 
1970? 


8. Prior to the 1979 season, 
who had appeared in the most 
games (715) of all active 
pitchers? 

a. Jim Kaat 

b. Darold Knowles 

¢. Gaylord Perry 


po 


Rosie Casals 


9. Which team put the same 

infield in the opening-day 

lineup for at least five straight 

seasons? 

a, L.A. Dodgers—1974-79 

b. Chicago Cubs—1965-69 

¢. Baltimore Orioles— 
1968-72 


—_— _"* 


Evonne Goolagong 


10. Name the only player in 
baseball history to make the 
final out in two no-hitters 
pitched by the same pitcher. 


11. Which major-league sea- 
son fielding record for third 
basemen does Graig Nettles 
not hold? 

a. most assists 

b, most double plays 

c. highest fielding percentage 


12. Whose record for most 
strikeouts (15) in a major- 
league debut did J.R. Richard 
tie in 1971? 

a. Jim Maloney 

b. Karl Spooner 

c. Bobo Newsom 


13. Who is the only NFL quar- 
terback to have recorded a 
higher completion percentage 
for one season than Ken Sta- 
bler? 

a. Sammy Baugh 

b. Len Dawson 

c. Bart Starr 


14. Ken Stabler holds the NFL 
record for the highest comple- 
tion percentage: 


a. in a game 
b. in a career 
c. in a playoff game 


15. Who is the only tennis 
player since 1960 to win more | 
Wimbledon titles (four) than 
Bjorn Borg (three)? | 
a. Roy Emerson 

b. John Newcombe 
c. Rod Laver 


16. Which tennis player has | 
never won a Wimbledon sing- | 
les title? 

a. Evonne Goolagong 

b. Rosie Casals 

c. Margaret Court 


17. Who was Chris Evert's 
partner the only time she wona 
Wimbledon doubles title? 

a, Martina Navratilova 

b. Billie Jean King 

c. Wendy Turnbull 


18. Name the four Houston | 
Rockets who finished in the top 
ten in free-throw percentage in 
the NBA in 1978-79, 


19. Which NHL goalie had the 
most regular-season wins (32) 
in 1978-797 

a. Ken Dryden 

b. Dan Bouchard 

c. Gerry Cheevers 


20. The player pictured above, 
who later became a manager, 
holds the all-time record forthe 
most games played (1,918) as 
acatcher in the major leagues. 
What is his name? 


For answers turn to page 79 
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Montreal's Ellis Valentine is a young outfielder with a 
flare for the game—and for fines and fracases as well. 
Now beset by disciplinary woes, he’s struggling to 
conform to his own maxim that... 


“One Stone Don't 
No Mountain 


By JOHN ESKOW 


n the shadows of the Calamity Bar the 

night is just beginning, and Ellis Val- 

entine looks fully prepared. As he 

lounges at a back table, his 6-foot-4 
inches swathed in a mint-green track suit 
with matching golf cap, smoking Kools 
and drinking vodka-and-lime—no doubt 
thinking mint-green thoughts to maintain 
the color scheme—he eyes an aging blond 
at the bar. She plays that sensual cat- 
and-mouse that’s second only to darts as 
a barroom game. Valentine tilts back the 
golf cap—which has ‘‘Dallas Cowboy 
Cheerleaders” in green stitching—to 
allow her a better look. His Afro is crop- 
ped to the length of his beard, in the style 
of his idol, Pittsburgh outfielder Dave 


Parker. Valentine's teeth could pou, as 


‘Tm not into YMCA machi 
he says as he raises his eyebrows. “My 
macho is different. It’s not bulky. If she 
don’t want me, groovy, there’s always 
another house down the road.’ But under 
his jocular cool a fire simmers; the blond 
feels it and turns toward it. There’s some- 
thing very curious about Ellis Valentine. 
The Calamity Bar, near ‘he Montreal 
Expos’ spring-training camp in Daytona 
Beach, is an aptly named hangout for 
Valentine: To date, he’s better known for 
his calamitous moments than for his un 
questioned baseball skills. Though he’s 
thought by many io have the best *hrow- 
ing arm in the game, though he won a 
Gold Glove in rightfield last season, 
though he has averaged 25 home runs and 
76 RBIs in his two full seasons in the 
majors and sports a lifetime batting aver- 
age of .290, many fans remember him best 
for his explosive outbursts of temper or 
carelessness on the field, bursts of flame 
from beneath his cool veneer. Valentine’s 
major-league statistics prior to this sea- 
son included a brawl with former Cubs 
catcher Dave Rader, and a complex inci- 
dent herein to be known as The Phantom 
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Home Run Caper. 

The Rader brawl, in 1978, provided 
baseball with an event rarer than a triple 
play a fight in which actual blows were 
landed. And the Phantom Home Run in 
Montreal last September—after which 
Valentine was benched and fined for lack 
of hustle—raised fresh questions about 
his “‘attitude”’ toward playing ball. 

But Valentine is a sensitive man, slow 
to forget an affront, and though popular 
with fans and teammates, he retains some 
outrage about the Montreal organiza- 
tion’s ‘‘attitude’’ toward him, the way 
they took so long bringing him up from the 
minors. 

‘*He’s an enigma,” one top club official 
says. “‘On the one hand, he could easily 
be the next Bobby Bonds; he’s got all the 
tools and more. On the other hand, he’s 
easily led; he’s been a boy all his life. He’s 
lovable and exasperating at the same 
time. No way to tell which way he'll g 

Today, in training camp, the question 
was raised again, Ellis had a slight foot 
injury, the result of a foul tip off his in- 
step, and he took iteasy—so easy, in fact, 
that manager Dick Williams trekked into 
the clubhouse after him this morning, 
shouting, ‘‘Come on out, Ellis, we don’t 
have individual workouts here."’ Ellis 
nodded and ‘rotted down the runway to 
do wind sprints. 

“Look,’’ he says in the Calamity, “I 
get my energy from my own source. I 
don’t tag much with the other dudes. And 
here it's only spring training—I don’t 
want to burn off all my juice too quick. 
That’s the trouble with management— 
they put some petty stuff in front of you, 
things that distract your mind from the 
pure, ultimate thought of kicking ass. 

“TL look at baseball as an outdoor game 
of enjoying yourself—in which you go out 
to express yourself with muscles and 
thoughts. Coaches and management have 
one plan for all, which doesn’t seem 
human to me. But I guess I have to deal 
with it. One stone don’t tip no mountain.” 

As he shrugs and sips his vodka, you 


Tip 


try to put his complaints in perspective. 
He is only 24. He makes over $175,000 a 
year, on a one-year contract with incen- 
tive clauses that could nose the total over 
$200,000. Along with Andre Dawson and 
Warren Cromartie (who tied him for most 
assists by an outfielder last year with 24), 
he’s a member of the best young outfield 
in baseball. He consorts with a number of 
delectable ladies; “‘Every time he goes 
down to Daytona Beach,” says a clerk at 
his hotel, *‘we get three or four cuties in 
here asking for his room number.** You 
might deduce that Ellis Valentine is a 


Valentine may have his problems with 
the Expos’ management, but he’s relaxed 
and cordial with teammates and fans. 


Valentine 


happy man, and often he seems to be just 
that. But hostilities simmer. 

Ellis now seems on cordial terms with 
team officials, but in his conversation he 
always circles back to his problems with 
“management.’’ The strains of discord 
were most in evidence last September in 
Montreal, when the celebrated Phantom 
Home Run incident hit the papers. 

Valentine, like some other sluggers, 
has taken to watching his own homers 
clear the fence—it’s the summer-game’s 
equivalent to spiking footballs in the end 
zone. Most fans are familiar with the Reg- 
gie Jackson mode—in which the batter 
waltzes two steps toward first base, then 
flings the bat away disdainfully as if to 
say, “‘I just use this bat for show—I 
could've hit it out with my bare hands.”” 
Valentine has a different ritual: He main- 
tains his grip on the bat and stands trans- 
fixed at home plate, delighting in the arc 
of the white pellet through the sky. On 
this occasion, in the fourth inning of a 1-1 
game against the Phillies, he connected 
with a Dick Ruthven fastball, drove it to- 
ward the leftfield stands, and stood hap- 
pily observing. Unfortunately for Ellis, 
the ball hit the fence, very much in play. 
Valentine bucked from homeplate like a 
deer startled by gunfire at a quiet pond. 

While centerfielder Garry Maddox 
misplayed the ball, Valentine reached 
second base amid a deluge of boos. The 
boos were strange music to Ellis, who 
prefers Marvin Gaye and Parliament- 
Funkadelic, and who's long been a favor- 
ite of the Montreal fans. The derision got 
even louder a moment later when he 
compounded his mistake by wandering 
off second base and getting picked off 
before a pitch was thrown. 

“T hit the ball 390 feet off the wall,” 
Ellis says now. ‘I thought it was gone, 
okay, but it just missed. At least I hit it. 
Then I was looking to steal third, to atone, 
and I got picked off. See, they rely on me 
alot here, and they get frustrated ifI don't 
do it every day. By the same token, the 
money’s not sufficient. But it was my mis- 
take, to let my contract hassles spill onto 
the field.”’ 

Whatever the reason for his behavior, 
Valentine further upset the fans as he 
came off the field by lifting his hands in a 
“‘what-do-you-want-from-me”’ gesture, a 
choice phrase of body language he re- 
peated from the runway after Dick Wil- 
liams ordered him to the showers. Most 
observers saw Valentine’s raised hands 
as a pantomime of contempt. Ellis recalls 
it like this: ‘When I came off, I gestured 
like, ‘Come on, gimme the boos, I de- 
serve to be booed, I need every bit.” 
Look, man, I knew I was horsespit. And 
they were getting off on booin’ me. Cool. 
We weren’t about to win no pennant, and 
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one way or another you’re supposed to 
entertain them.” 

He was fined $500 for the incident. 
“That didn’t bother me,’’ he smiles. “I 
was fined a lot last year.’ How many 
times? ‘‘Aw, man, I lost count.”’ But with 
this episode he also became the first 
player to be suspended in Expo history; 
and because it happened on a slow day for 
sports news, he also became an item for 
devotees of baseball scandal. 

That night, in a typical Valentine turn- 
around, he called two local radio 
talkshows to apologize to the Montreal 
fans. By now they've forgiven him the 
outburst; the man voted ‘‘Most Popular 
Expo” last year has returned to the city’s 
good graces. To his credit, he speaks 
openly about the event. refusing to gloss 
over it. ‘*You learn by f-----’ up, right? 
And I can’t blame people for always 
bringing up the subject. It wasn’t no fan- 
tasy. It was a for-real deal. I blew it.” 


Spring training, with its sleepy aura, 
dulls the anger he felt back then, and fora 
while Ellis sounds carefree. We're sitting 
in the Expos’ clubhouse, where a soft 
breeze toys with the soiled uniforms, City 
Island Park is surrounded by water, and 
today the world seems to move at the 
drowsy pace of the palm fronds drifting 
down the Halifax River. It’s a good day to 
forget old scores and conflicts, to hum a 
Marvin Gaye tune in the sunlight, to lace 
the spikes tight and jog outside across the 
greenery—which is just what Valentine 
does before stepping into the cage to take 
batting practice. 

At the plate, Ellis is a swashbuckler 
with a wide-open stance who flashes wide 
smiles to the box-seat fans; a free- 
swinging, let’s-get-it-on kind of hitter 
who led the team with 11 game-winning 
RBIs last year; a showboat who gives the 
bat a Mickey Rivers backflip when he 
swings and misses. In the field he’s got 
that Gold Glove sureness—he gets an ex- 
cellent jump on fly balls, and has a throw- 
ing motion that’s as compact as a karate 
chop. 


With a bat in his hands, Valentine is 
part showboat and part swashbuckler. 


He’s been a legend in major-league 
clubhouses for his throwing ever since his 
rookie year, 1976, when St. Louis catcher 
Ted Simmons announced to reporters: 
“The word is out. You do not run on Ellis 
Valentine.” His throws are wondrous to 
behold—fast, straight and true as heat- 
seeking missiles. Dick Williams has com- 
pared Valentine's arm with those of 
Roberto Clemente and Carl Furillo. 
Expos broadcaster Duke Snider calls 
Valentine ‘‘a truly great outfielder’’ and 
recalls a Valentine throw on the fly from 
deep right that nailed a runner by three 
feet at home. ‘‘Remember Willie Mays’ 
throw to get [the Dodgers’] Billy Cox at 
the plate in 1951?"" Snider says. **Valen- 
tine’s was better.” 

“always could throw,”’ Ellis once told 
Montreal sportswriter Ian MacDonald. 
“I was throwing footballs, baseballs, 
rocks, bottles, it didn’t matter. It was just 
something to do when we were kids, hav- 
ing rock fights, just having fun—enjoying 
the physical fun of throwing things.” 

Valentine grew up in West Los 
Angeles, a poor kid blessed with raw abil- 
ity. At Crenshaw High School he was a 
Bob Gibson-style pitcher who also played 
every position except catcher (“I didn’t 
like the idea of getting behind the plate’’). 
In his junior year he batted .542, but in his 
senior year he broke his left leg. The re- 
sulting concern among scouts caused 
them to bypass Ellis in the first round of 
the draft. The Expos got him on the sec- 
ond round and began to move him slowly 
through their farm system at a rate that 
infuriated him. 

He spent his first three years, from 
1972-74, in the low minors. In 1975, play- 
ing with Memphis, he led the Interna- 
tional League in runs, hits, doubles and 
total bases while two other Expos pros- 
pects, catcher Gary Carter and third 
baseman Larry Parrish, got full shots as 
rookies with the big club. The Expos 
brought Valentine up at the end of the °75 
season, but in 1976, they sent him back 
down to Denver (Triple A) where he hit 
.309 in 57 games before being recalled. 

“We may have brought him up too 
slowly,’’ a club official admits. *‘But Car- 
ter and Parrish were so spectacular that 
first year, we couldn't keep three 
rookies—so we sent Ellis down. Maybe it 
was a mistake.”” 

“That's an understatement,’’ Ellis 
snorts. He resents the fact that the Expos 
were lavishing most of their enthusiasm 
on Gary Carter. Carter's tendency to run 
full tilt into walls grabbed attention, while 
Ellis—still wary due to his long recupera- 
tion from the broken leg—was seen as 
something of an “‘attitude problem.” 
While Carter was presented as a paragon 
of Christian virtue, Ellis was rumored to 
be eccentric, and the conflict persists. 

“‘Thave no problem with Gary Carter,” 
Valentine says, ‘‘but the way manage- 
ment handled that deal showed me up 


front that they didn’t respect me as a 
worker. I should have been starting at 20. 
I didn’t get a full shot at being Rookie of 
the Year because they fell all over Carter. 
Now I ain’t gonna run into no brick wall 
for no baseball and spill my brains all over 
the warning track.” He pauses, con- 
templating the insanity of it, and lets outa 
falsetto giggle. ‘‘Me, spill the Valentine 
brains on some dirty warning track? No 
way!” 

Valentine’s conflicts with “‘manage- 
ment” are not confined to the Montreal 
front office. Sitting by his locker hefore a 
spring-training game, he describes a pat- 
tern of callous indifference to the ‘twork- 
ers** running through all baseball's execu- 
tive suites. “Take AstroTurf—man, that 
stuff hurts. You get jolts and jars with 
every diving catch, with every single 
quick step you take. They give us artifi- 
cial turf—but we're real. We still got to go. 
home and eat the grits and gravy every 
night. I never yet saw a ballplayer feed off 
electricity, put his mouth to a socket.” 
He shakes his head. ‘‘Man, doctors say 
you shouldn't even jog on AstroTurf, and 
we're supposed to make our living onit. A 
half-inch of padded concrete.”” 

As Ellis indicts the big-league brass, 
teammate Rudy May and other players 
shout ‘‘Amens!”” 

“Tell ‘em, Tino! 

“Rap it, El!” 

There’s obvious affection for Valen- 
tine, which he returns in kind. ‘The guys 
on this team are good people,” he says. 
“They tease me like a baby when I’m 
hurt—which shows me they care. Take 
Steve Rogers. Man, what a pitcher 
Never seen anyone like him for consis- 
tency and brains. But beyond that, he’s a 
helluva guy, and he works hard at being a 
fine person. He knows I trust and believe 
in him. He knows he’s loved by me.” 

Across the clubhouse, a coven of re- 
porters surrounds newly acquired pitcher 
Bill Lee, pestering him for fresh details on 
the marijuana ‘‘scandal’’ he’s engen- 
dered, asking him a bunch of idiotic ques- 
tions such as, **How do you feel about 
being an outlaw?” Last week Lee admit- 
ted his use of grass as a spice in cooking, 
joining such other self-confessed dope 
fiends as Mary Tyler Moore. Commis- 
sioner Bowie Kuhn has promised a **full 
investigation’’ of the Lee cupboard 
(which led to a $250 fine), making himself 
somewhat of a laughingstock in the Expo 
clubhouss 

“Yeah,’’ Lee says to the writers, 
‘‘Bowie was down here last week, wear- 
ing his Dwight Eisenhower look-alike 
face, checking things out. 

Valentine laughs and watches the re- 
porters grill Lee. But the smile hardens on 
Valentine’s face: heneath the jiving hy- 
play at Lee’s locker a generational war of 
lifestyles and values rages, and Ellis him- 
self has been caught in the crossfire. *‘I 
don’t know what they look for in us,” he 
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Valentine 


says. “I don’t care if you snort leather 
buttons, mushrooms or bottlecaps, as 
long as you can play. Management 
doesn’t pay us to walk a certain way or 
dress or cross the street a certain way. 
This model citizen routine has got to go. 
My job is baseball. If they want to find out 
about my personal, inner self, what I doat 
home, marry me! Right?” 

Meanwhile, back across the locker- 
room, Lee's rejoinders to the reporters’ 
questions earn him wild hoots of approval 
from the other players; Rudy May and 
Dave Cash troop past to slap him five. It 
occurs to me that a white free-spirit is 
regarded as a ‘‘flake,”’ while a black 
free-spirit is called a ‘‘troublemaker.”’ 

“Definitely,” Valentine says. “‘It’s the 
All-American Get-Back. There's a ten- 
dency to see any black who behaves a 
certain way as a ‘militant pusher’ or some 
such nonsense. To me, it’s a very clemen- 
tary question. Stay away from anything 
that messes up your game. All I see in Bill 
Lee is a dude who works hard on the field. 
That's enough. As for reporters asking, 
players, do you do this or that, man, 
that’s petty—crumb-grabbin’.”" 

Ellis is determined to play the game his 
way. Ample and spontaneous evidence of 
this occurred in the summer of 1978, 
when Valentine scuffled with the Cubs’ 
veteran catcher Dave Rader (now with 
the Phillies) over a beanball incident. 
Like the Phantom Home Run Caper, this 
episode sprang from Ellis’ penchant for 
watching his home-run shots clear the 
fences, 

“T get off on a home run,” Ellis exp- 
lains. **When I watch it go, it’s not a put- 
down of the pitcher. Man, 1 showed the 
pitcher up when the ball went our, not by 
watchin’ it go. 

“Anyhow, I'd hit one off Dennis 
Lamp, and I guess he didn’t like it, ‘cause 
next time he threw two straight fastballs 
at my head. Now, that ball is hard. I don’t 
want it breaking my face. When a guy 
throws at me two straight times he knows, 
and the catcher knows. After the second 
pitch. I said to Rader, ‘Man, I didn’t come 
out here to play dodgeball’ After the 
third one straight at my head, I said, ‘One 
more, and you and I are gonna tussle.’ 

“The three-and-oh pitch was right 
down the middle, but the three-and-one 
pitch came straight at my chest. Four out 
of five, straight at me, Those odds are 
persuasive. I ain't gonna dic by gettin’ hit 
in the face by Dennis Lamp. By the same 
token, I’m not running out to the mound 
to get sucker-punched from behind by the 
catcher. And I’m not swinging a bat at 
nobody, I'm going at you with what God 
gave me—fists. It brought out a little bit 
of nutsy cuckoo in me. 

“IT wanted Rader, but he wouldn't take 


his mask off. I had to knock it off for him, 
and then we got into it at the plate. Then a 
lot of Cuhs jumped on top of me, which 
made me think they had the whole thing 
planned, 

“But I think I taught them something. 
Baseball is a game of trial and error, If a 
pitcher throws you a low-outside fastball 
in a certain situation and you hit a homer, 
he ain’t gonna do it again. If a pitcher 
throws at your head and you respond by 
kicking ass, he ain’t gonna do it again. 

“If T don’t defend myself, I'll turn into 
one of those ‘No-Idea’ dudes,” 

What's a ‘‘No-Idea’’ dude? 

“One of those guys who doesn’t belong 
in the big leagues. On the back of his 
baseball card it oughta read: ‘NO 
IDEA—NO IDEA WHAT THIS DUDE 
DOES,’ ” 

That inscription will never be found on 
the back of Valentine’s card; everyone 
has an idea of what he does, even if it’s 
distorted. But the Montreal Expos as 
whole have been a kind of *‘No-Idea”’ 
team. Now in their 11th year, they have 
yet to play .500 ball for a season. Their 


“Me, spill the 
Valentine brains on 
some dirty warning 

track? No way!” 


two chief weaknesses have been the 
bullpen and the bench, Last year, their 
pinch-hitters batted a measly .165. 

“We had a great pinch-hitter a few 
years ago,” says Ellis, **a guy named Jose 
Morales. [Morales set the major-league 
record for most pinch-hits—25—with 
Montreal in 1976,] But we traded him to 
Minnesota [where Morales hit .314 last 
year], and you know what we got in re- 
turn?”’ He snorts and shakes his head. **A 
fat bag of batting-practice balls. Money, 
they call it. You trade a human being fora 
bag of scuffed balls and call it “business.” 

~ Anyhow, I'm just happy we got Elias 
Sosa and Bill Lee to help out our pitching 
this year,”’ he says, his maod suddenly 
changing. “I really think we havea shot at 
a pennant this year, We've got a great 
bunch of players,” he says, watching my 
cigarette ash grow to precarious lengths, 
“‘which is hip, because if we win the pen- 
nant they're gonna put ashtrays in the 
clubhouse, and you won't have to dump 
your ashes on the floor.”* 

For all his criticisms, Valentine ts basi- 
cally an upbeat guy; his railery is con- 
stantly relieved by humor. If he can hold 
on to his passion for the game, he stands a 
good chance of becoming the kind of 
player that his friend Dave Parker is. 

“Dave and I spend a lot of time rap- 


ping,”’ he says. *‘I compare myself to him 
in every aspect. Man, I dig when Dave 
Parker walks out of that dugout in that 
yellow Pirate uniform, big as a school 
bus. I got my style of bat, a 36-ounce job, 
from Dave. But more importantly, I try to 
be like him as far as being superstar 
people. I used to grind my brain too 
much, and Dave helped me with that.’” 

Ellis seems particulary taken with the 
Parker salary—which, at roughly $1- 
million a year, is the realm in which he 
feels he'll soon belong. Money signifies 
respect to Valentine, and his craving for 
respect outweighs everything else. Some 
people connected with the Expos feel that 
Ellis is a victim of the too-much-too-soon 
syndrome: The ghetto kid suddenly turns 
wealthy and develops an ‘‘attitude "* But 
this syndrome is hardly unique to ghetto 
kids—middle-aged white folks are prone 
to it too—and there may be tinges of rac- 
ism in that perception of Valentine. 

This year should prove to be a pivotal 
one for Valentine and the Expos as well. 
What are his dreams for this season? ‘To 
keep fear in the hearts of runners, for one 
thing,’ he says, rubbing his massive 
hands together. ‘‘I like to throw out the 
fastest guy on each squad, then the rest is 
downhill. Like shooting the lead buffalo, 
and then the whole herd runs away. A 
specific goal? | wish Frank Taveras [fleet 
Mets shortstop who stole 46 bases last 
year] would run on me. 1 WANT 
TAVERAS TO RUN! And I want to play 
in harmony with my teammates, to get a 
winning thing going. I want to stay an up 
person, ‘cause if I come on mopin’, 
bitchy, hollerin’ and crabby, the other 
dudes will pick it up. Lain’t a ragger, man, 
and I don’t want to become one. Most 
importantly, I want to keep digging the 
game, to keep digging the life.”’ 

Unfortunately for Ellis, not three 
weeks into the season, he came on bitchy 
and hollerin’ a little too strongly at N.L. 
substitute umpire Steve Fields during a 
game against the Cubs at Wrigley Field. 
Fields called Valentine out at second ona 
pickoff play for the final out in the eighth 
inning, and Ellis, taking batting helmet in 
hand, unloosed his famous throwing arm 
and sent the helmet sailing close enough 
to Fields so that the umpire ejected him 
from the game. Enraged, Valentine then 
bumped Fields and was subsequently 
fined $500 and suspended for three games. 
by the league. 

It was impossible to get a reaction from 
Ellis because he was refusing to talk to 
writers. A month earlier, as he sat in the 
Calamity Bar, Ellis had tugged at his 
mint-green cap, sipped his vodka-and- 
lime and undoubtedly offered his final 
word on such subjects. “Don’t worry.” 
he smiled. “They ain’t gonna stop me 
from having fun.” a 


JOHN ESKOW is a freelancer who specializes 
in popular culture and sports. 
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COLLAGE BY STEVE KARCHIN 


| C) n July 17, baseball celebrates the 50th renewal 
of the best idea a sportswriter ever had when a 

| fan-filled Seattle Kingdome and a worldwide 
television audience inthe millions view the 1979 All-Star 

- Game. If things run according to form, they'll watch the 
National League beat the American League for the 16th 
time in the last 17 meetings. But that’s only one thing 
some people have come to expect from the All-Star 
Game: To the more cynical baseball critics, All-Star 
Ganies in recent years have been for All-Stars who don’t 
show up, All-Stars whotshow up but would rather be 
élsewhere, and managers who put All-Stars on their 
teams who should be elsewhere. And while these things 
may hold true again this year, the real magic of the 
* All-Star Game is that future generations won't remember 
Waly of the silly sidelights. The memories will be of this 
rs freeze-frame moments that are the essence of 


As bascball presents its 50th 
All-Star Game, a potpourri 
of aging photos reminds us 
of the boundless talents 
who have graced this 
memorable contest 


baseball; the individual confrontation of superstar pitted 
against superstar. 

All-Star Games have provided some of the best 
memories in baseball history—many of them are high- 
lighted on these pages. While a World Series can make a 
short term hero out of a Billy Martin ora Bucky Dent, an 
All-Star Game makes lasting herves, lasting memories. 
They go back to 1933, when Babe Ruth’s homer gave 
Connie Mack’s American Leaguers a win over John 
McGraw’s National Leaguers in the first All-Star Game. 
An aura now surrounds this event that was hatched by 
Chicago Tribune sports editor Arch Ward as a gift to his 
city’s centennial fair. The fans created the aura, of 
course, and most players have been caught up in it. 
Consider what Roberto Clemente said before the °72 
game—his last before his tragic death: ‘‘It’s bull when 
players say they don’t want to be here. What they say is 


For photo captions, see page 65. 


one thing. What they fee! is another.”’ To more players 
than might admit it, the game is the ultimate baseball 
dream, especially to those a cut below the Ruthian level. 
Jim Bunning made the team for both leagues and won the 
°S7 game as a Detroit Tiger rookic. ‘I still think of walk- 
ing out there with Berra and Mantle and Williams,” he 
says. ‘*Ballplayers have heroes, too—and at the All-Star 
Game, they can be herocs among their heroes.” 

Many players cherish their memories of the All-Star 
Game. Stan Musial. who played in 24 All-Star Games and 
batted .315, best remembers the °55 game. **I came in for 
Del Ennis, then hit into a double play and grounded outin 
the ninth with the winning run on. In the 12th, I told Yogi 
Berra at the plate that I couldn’t hold the bat up I was so 
tired. I just took a blind cut against Frank Sullivan, 
looked up and saw the ball hit just inside the foul pole for 
a homer to win it. When I touched home, Yogi was still 
there. He gave me a dirty look and walked away... . . I 
don’t know, in that game you find strength somewhere.” 

Don Drysdale, who holds the All-Star record for in- 
nings pitched (19), remembers the °62 game in 
Washington. “I can still see’President Kennedy sitting 
next to the dugout. My wife was in labor when I went out 
there, so I was doubly nervous. What stands out was me 
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hitting Rich Rollins—unintentionally, I assure you, had 
that reputation, and I thought, ‘Oh God, now people— 
even the President—are gonna think I hit guys even in 
All-Star Games.’ I kept telling everyone, ‘It was acurve- 
ball guys, honestly.” ‘* Drysdale’s Dodger teammate, 
Maury Wills, doesn’t talk about how he stole a base and 
scored two runs in that game, including the winner, He 
talks about carrying the MVP trophy out of the stadium 
when it was over. ** All during the game | kept on thinking 
of the guard who wouldn’t let me in before the game. He 
said 1 was too small to be a ballplayer. When I walked 
past him with the trophy and saw his reaction, man, that 
was something I'll never forget."” 

Stu Miller will be remembered as the man who balked 
because he was blown off the mound by the wind in the 
“61 game at San Francisco's Candlestick Park. In the 
All-Star Game, eyen the weird occurrences are of All- 
Star dimensions. *‘Sure, that’s why I'll always be re- 
membered as they guy who bunted fora home run,” says 
Leo Durocher of the °38 game. *‘I figured I'd never bunt 
during the season, not my style, so I'll do it here. And 
when I did, the great Jimmie Foxx threw it past the great 
Charlie Gehringer at first because Gehringer was so 
shocked he forgot to coyer first. Then the great Joe 


DiMaggio threw it over everyone’s head into the dugout 
and I came all the way around to score. . . . But, hell, I 
figured it would happen just that way all the time.”* 

We hear a lot about the players who find the All-Star 
Gaine a drag. We don’t hear much about a Jim Palmer, 
suffering from a bad elbow, flying to Milwaukee for the 
*75 game, then flying to Baltimore for a cortisone shot— 
then flying back to Milwaukee to pitch in the game, “I’ve 
been called a cynic,’ Palmer says, “but the All-Star 
Game excites me no end because I’m out there with the 
best in the game. Guys like to tell me they don’t care. I 
tell them, ‘Sure you do—because if / do, you do, 
too.’ ’’Dodger pitcher Don Sutton sees the game itself'as 
anatural high: ‘* You don’t realize it before the game, but 
when it starts, it’s a bigger rush than a World Series."* As 
Drysdale says: “The greatest spur I ever had was not 
wanting to look like a damn fool in the All-Star Game in 
front of all those guys.” 

But perhaps Willie Mays, the greatest All-Star per- 
former of them all, offers the best perspective: ““I never 
cared about the side issues. I played the game the same 
every time—because | was playing for the fans, not for 
me. It’s their game.” 


——Mark Ribowsky 
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Memories Are Made of This 
(1) Spiffy dressers Connie Mack (left) and John McGraw—the 
first All-Star Game managers. The place is Comiskey Park, 
1933. The experiment worked. (2) Babe Ruth may have been fat, 
38 and on the way out, but he knew a dramatic opening when he 
saw one—and hit a towering home run. (3) This is how Carl 
Hubbell looked throwing his serewball, Hall-of-Famers Ruth, 
Lou Geliig, Jimmie Foxx, Al Simmons and Joe Cronin hadn‘t 
seen anything like it betore the 1934 game. hen they all struck 
‘out—in succession. (4) In the early days, the American League 
won the Game often because of people like (left to right) Gehrig, 
Cronin, Bill Dickey, Joe DiMaggio, Charley Gehringer, Foxx 
and Hank Greenberg—shown before the 1937 game. (5) From 
leftto right, Cronin, DiMaggio, Bob Feller and Foxx celebrate 
after the 1939 game at Yankee Stadium —where DiMaggio hit his 
only All-Star homer, (6) Like Ruth, Ted Williams knew about 
drama: Detroit, 1941, American League down 5-4, two on and 
two out, bottom of the ninth. Claude Passeau gets a 2-1 count— 
and Williams sends the next pitch out of Briggs Stadium. (7) A 
landmark moment in the history of the All-Star Game—blacks 
are first allowed to play. At Ebbets Field, 1949: (left to right) 
Roy Campanella, Larry Doby, Don Newcombe and Jackie 
Robinson. (8) The aftermath of Stan Musial's 12th-inning, 
game-winning homer in 1955. Yogi was right: Stan doesn’tlook 
tired. (9) Frank Robinson records some of his own All-Star 
memories, getting Willie Mays and Earl Battey in focus before 
the 1965 game. (10) Pete Rose is ina typical pose: jarring Ray 
Fosse’s glove and several parts of his anatomy in scoring the 
winning run in the 12th inning of the 1970 game. (11) When Joe 
Garvey (left) used to drive the Brooklyn Dodger team bus, his 
son Steve would carry the equipment bags. Then Steve grew up 
and won the 1974 All-Star MVP trophy. Commissioner Bowie 
Kuhn is pleased that this can happen in hasehall 
PHOTO CREDITS: (1) Courtesy Baseball Hall of Fame; (2) UPI; (3) 
UPI: (4) Courtesy Dascball Hall of Pame, ($) Wide World, (6) UPL, (7) 
UPI; (8) Wide World; (9) UPI; (10) UPI, (11) Wide World; All Star 
ticket courtesy Hal Evans 


In Little League, the 
catcher was the fat kid 
who could hit. But in the 
major leagues, he’s the 
man with the most 
important and least 
understood job—as our 
panel of experts explains 
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ook, you ask almost anyone and 

they Il tell you that John Bench 

{Cincinnati] was the National 

League's best defensive catcher of 
this era,"’ said Bob Boone, the Phillies* 
1978 Gold Glove-winning catcher. ~ After 
all, he won ten Gold Gloves in a row. But 
ask a catcher, and he’s likely to tell you 
that Jerry Grote [Mets] was better. I 
know I would. The problem is that to 
judge a catcher, you almost have to be a 
catcher, because the most important 
things a catcher does are things the fans, 
the sportswriters and even most of the 
Players can't even see. 

A wide cross-section of major-league 
catchers and coaches polled by SPORT 
confirmed Boone’s appraisal that the 
Most important things a catcher does are 
indeed unseen. Most fall into the nebu- 
long category of “handling pitchers,”* 
which includes such things as pitch selec- 
tion, knowledge of batters and detecting 
and correcting flaws in the pitcher s mo- 
tion. 

“And the unseen things go beyond 
handling pitchers,” Boone said. “It's 
positioning a fielder just right for the way 
the batter is being pitched to so that what 


would normally be a double in the gap is 
hit right at someone for a line-drive out. 
It’s catching a foul tip for a strikeout 
rather than giving a Dave Parker another 
cut. It’s smoothly receiving a borderline 
pitch for a called strike, rather than jerk- 
ing the glove which causes the umpire to 
call ita ball. It’s any number of things that 
no one sees and don't show up in a box 
score, but that help your team win 

For all its importance, though, catcher 
is the position no one wants to play. From 
our earliest neighborhood games, the 
catcher was the kid who was so bad he 
couldn't even be trusted in rightfield. In 
Little League, the catcher was the fat kid 
who couldn’t hit 

“You know why I became a catcher?” 
said Dodger Hall-of-Famer Roy Cam- 
panella. ** Because when I tried out for my 
high school team, the.coach said, *Sepa- 
rate by positions, pitchers there, infield- 
ers there, outfielders there and catchers 
there.’ After everyone had shifted 
around, I noticed noone was in the 
catcher’s area, so I figured if I said I was a 
tcher, I'd be sure to make the team.”* 
Catcher is understandably the position 
no one wants. A catcher spends his days 


squatting in the dirt with an umpire yelling 
in his ear, protecting himself trom 90- 
n-hour hardballs being thrown at 
rom one direction, while from 
another, a two-pound ash-wood club is 
swung within inches of his head. His 
working hours are punctuated by foul tips 
crashing into his facemask, stinging his 
unprotected hand and driving into his 
groin. 

Other infielders may accidentally sus- 
tain collisions, but only the catcher must 
block a base with his body j just to save one 
run—digging in for bone-jaring  colli- 
sions that may jeopardize his career. 

Catching is. then. the position where 
the most important function cannot be 
seen, the position at which every team 
must be strong, but at which few people 
want to play. Catching just may be the 
most important and least understood po- 


The best of baseball's backstops: ar 
top left, the Dodgers’ Steve Yeager, and 
(at bottom, from left to right) the Cardinals’ 
Ted Simmons, the Rangers’ Jim 

Sundberg, the Mariners’ Bob Stinson, 

the Phillies’ Bob Boone and the Yankees 
Thurman Munson 


Catchers 


Sition in baseball. 

For insights into the art of catching and 
arating of the current crop, SPORT asked 
a 17-man panel, ten of them voting mem- 
bers, to evaluate the catchers in seven 
primary phases. Panelists could award up 
to ten points per category, with five 
points denoting average major-league 
skills and ten signifying the best skills in 
baseball 

The American League panelists were: 
Ralph Houk, former Yankee catcher and 
ex-manager of the Yankees and Tigers, 
now retired: Jeff Torborg. former Dodg- 
ers and Angels catcher, now Indians 
manager; Bill Frechan, Tigers catcher for 
14 years, now Seattle Mariners broad- 
caster; Charlie Lau, catcher for the 
Orioles, Braves, Tigers and Athletics, 
now Yankees batting coach; and an 
American League umpire whose name is 
withheld by request. 

Rating the National League were: 
Norm Sherry, former Dodgers and Mets 
catcher, ex-Angels manager and now an 
Expos coach; Jerry Grote, a catcher for 
14 years, mostly with the Mets, now re- 
tired from baseball; Tom Haller, catcher 
for 11 years, mostly with the Giants and 


now a Giants coach; Tim McCarver, 18 
years of catching, first with the Cardinals 
and now as a back-up on the Phillies: and 
a National League umpire, whose name is 
withheld by request. 

Also contributing to this discussion 
were Johnny Bench, Reds; Bob Boone, 
Phillies; Carlton Fisk, Red Sox: Gary 
Carter, Expos; Jim Sundberg, Rangers: 
Ted Simmons, Cardinals; and Rube 
Walker, Mets pitching coach. 

Some catchers, such as Lance Parrish 
of the Tigers and Gary Alexander of the 
Indians, were excluded from the rating 
because not all the panelists had seen 
them play enough to rate them accu- 
rately. Also, since the status of Carlton 
Fisk’s throwing arm was unknown when 
the rating was done. the panelists 
assessed Fis| of the 1978 season when 
his arm was functional. 

On that basis, Fisk was rated the top 
defensive catcher in the American 
League, followed in order by Sundberg 
and the Yankees’ Thurman Munson (tied 
for second), the Seattle Mariners’ Bob 
Stinson, Baltimore’s Rick Dempsey, 
Kansas City’s Darrell Porter and Mii 
nesota’s Butch Wynegar. The Dodgers’ 
Steve Yeager was tops in the N.L., fol- 
lowed by Boone, Bench, Carter, the 
Mets’ John Stearns, Simmons and San 
Diego's Gene Tenace, 


THE MECHANICS OF CATCHING: 
RECEIVING THE BALL, BLOCK- 
ING BALLS, ETC. 

RUBE WALKER—Some catchers ef- 
fortlessly gather-in every pitch. That 
pumps up the pitcher and gives him confi- 
dence, especially when he knows his 
catcher has the reflexes and hands to 
block any ball in the dirt and to keep balls 
in front of him. 

BOB BOONE—A good catcher increases 
the pitcher's repertoire. Say there is a 
runner on third, one out and a 2-2 count. 
You call for a curveball in the dirt because 
you just know that batter will chase that 
pitch for a strikeout. If a pitcher doesn’t 
have complete confidence in you to block 
that ball in the dirt with the runner on 
third, he'll either shake you off, or worse, 
subconsciously hang the curve. 

TIM McCARVER—Steve Yeager 
[Dodgers] is excellent with balls in the dirt 
and with the mechanics of catching in 
general. But one of the best is a backup 
catcher, Mike Sadek of the Giants. He 
moves beautifully behind the plate. 
BOONE—There is a way of moving be- 
hind the plate that makes it difficult for 
opposing teams to know where you want 
the pitch. Some catchers get into patterns 
that are easy for the other team to read, 
JIM SUNDBERG— Hitters try to peak at 
the target, so you do things like set up on 
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New STP Carb Spray 


Cleaner contains an im- 


proved formula that re- 
moves gum, varnish 
and sludge from dirty 
carburetors, linkage, 
automatic chokes 
and PCV valves... 
even better than the 
old familiar STP 


. Carburetor Cleaner 


formula. 
Clean carburetors 


help engines run as they 
should...S'PP Carb 
Spray Cleaner cleans 
carburetors. 


the inside for an outside pitch and switch 


at the last instant. Other times you 
set the target where you want the pitch. 
You just have to mix things up cnough so 
you're not telegraphing anything. 

TED SIMMONS— You hear TV announ- 
cers say how the pitcher missed the 
target, but how do they know? A lot of 
time the target is a spot on the shin guard 
or your shoulder or some other damn 
thing. If the glove was the target every 
time, you'd get creamed. 

JERRY GROTE—A good catcher can 
steal borderline strike calls for his 
pitcher. I used to get away with murder 
with umpires. Every catcher had been 
taught to catch low pitches two-handed 
with the glove facing up. I started catch- 
ing low pitches with the glove facing 
across, like you'd catch a pitch around 
the waist. Umpires were conditioned to 
calling strikes on pitches caught like that. 
So I was getting a whole lot of strike calls 
on low balls. 

BOONE— Yeah, I do some things to steal 
strikes, but umpires read SPORT too, 
so. 

JOHN RENCH—The one thing you don't 
want to do is try to move a ball back 
toward the strike zone. That’s easy to 
spot and just gets umpires mad. 

GARY CARTER—I know all about that 
because I used to do if 

SIMMONS. The quickest way to get 
umpires mad is to argue ball and strike 
calls. It’s the single stupidest thing a 
catcher can do. 

CARTER—You ve got to be a diplomat 
with umpires. You can question calls, but 
only in a friendly way, and only while 
you're facing the mound, Turn around 
and they hate it. But on a borderline pitch 
you can say, ‘‘Hey, that’s the way his ball 
is breaking today. We need that call.” 
And chances are, the next time that pitch 
hits that sput, you'll get the stike. 
A.L. UMPIKE—Catchers have two 
strike zones. Behind the plate everything 
is a strike. At the plate, everything is a 
ball. 

GROTE—1'll bet not many people know 
that catching foul tips for strikeouts is an 
art. For instance, the Mets had guys like 
Tom Seaver and Jon Matlack—hard 
throwers with rising fastballs. Any foul 
tip will be going up because people swing 
underneath rising fastballs. So, you plan 
on catching a clean strike in the very bot- 
tom of the glove. which leaves five or six 
inches of the glove to allow for the ball 
being tipped up. 

Also, you move the glove upward as 
the ball is being pitched so that you have a 
better chance to react to the tip itself. And 
you move the glove so that it will be as 
close as possible to the point where the 
batter's swing will contact the ball, 
thereby cutting down on the angle of de- 
flection and greatly increasing the chance 
of the tip being caught. If you do it all 
perfectly, the pitcher gets credited with 


THE CATCHERS RATE THEMSELVES 


GARY CARTER—I d like to say Bench is the best because he was kind of my 
hero, but he’s lost some on his arm and the pitchers say he doesn’t put that 
much into his catching anymore. Defensively it’s between Yeager and Boone, 
but probably Yeager is better. Simmons isn’t the catcher he is a hitter, but he 
suines a bat so well, I'd have to take him overall, unless I could get Gary 
arter. 
JIM SUNDBERG—Everyone would like to have a Fisk or a Munson, but 
they’re into their 30s. If I were a GM Id go with youth and probably take 
Lance Parrish. 
BOB BOONE—Now that Grote is retired I'd go with Yeager defensively. 
Overall, offense included, I'd go with Bench in his prime, but now it would be 
Simmons. He’s just a super hitter, but with that Cardinal lineup, that stadium 
and the burden of catching, not many people will ever realize what a good 
hitter he is. Gary Carter improved tremendously last year and he should be the 
next John Bench-Carlton Fisk all-rounder, 
TED SIMMONS—Defensively I still rate Bench high, lied with Yeager. Next 
Id take Fisk and then Boone. | haven’t seen Sundberg enough, but with all the 
things Fisk does, Sundberg would have to have an absolute rocket for me to | 
put him ahead of Fisk. With hitting included, I'd take Bench then Fisk then 
Munson, with Yeager close behind. His defense offsets a lot of offense. 
JOHN BENCH—It’s between Yeager and Boone. Yeager has a stronger arm | 
and is a little more stylish, more macho behind the plate, so you notice him 
more. Simmons has improved 100 percent defensively, so if you include 
hitting, he’d be my man now. But I think Gary Carter is the man of the future. 
CARLTON FISK— Sundberg defensively and Munson with hitting included 
unless you want the best of both worlds, and then it would be that Fisk guy | 


the strikeout and people say how lucky 
you were that the tip happened to land in 
your glove. 


GROTE—Yeager surprised me. | 
thought he had a great arm, and it is 
strong, but watching him every day with 
the Dodgers I saw him throw an awful lot 
of balls that bounced behind the mound or 
missed second by ten feet. 

CARTER—Simmons is an optical illu- 


VOTING RESULTS 
(AVERAGE SCORE): 


aly NL sion. His release looks so slow and his 
. ball looks so slow, but damned if he 

: Seer om a eed ae doesn’t get it down there and throw out 
. Fis! ies 

oy runners. 
3. ee 3 = Beach se LAU—Sundherg has a gun. It’s not fair to 
4 Stinson 6-5 4 Carter 7-3 rate Munson now. I don't think people 
5. Wynegar 6 . 5. Steams 6-8 realize how much trouble and pain his 
Dota S87 Temes —-g__ Shoulder has caused him. 


Ts Porter = RALPH HOUK—I know you'll think I’m 


saying this because I used to manage the 


THROWING ARM: 

STRENGTH AND ACCURACY. 
BOONE—I thought throwing would be 
the easiest part of catching because I'd 
pitched, so I knew I could throw. But it 
turned out to be the hardest part. Working 
out the steps and Icarning to go through 
the plate, especially with a lefthanded 
batter in the way, was as difficult as per- 
fecting a pitching motion. Consistent ac- 
curacy was the hardest thing to develop 
CARTER You have throwing slumps 
just like hitting slumps. With me it's usu- 
ally a mechanical flaw that causes the ball 
to have a tail on it. I loose accuracy and 
speed, not to mention confidence. I have 
to think and work my way out of it. "ll go 
out before a gamc, sometimes with full 
equipment on, and just throw 30 or 40 
balls to second base. 
SIMMONS—Bench has lost a lot on his 
arm, now I'd rate him with Yeager. 


Tigers, but I'm retired now and can say 
anything I want, so believe me when I tell 
you that Lance Parrish has the best arm in 
the American League, Sundberg in- 
cluded. 


VOTING RESULTS: 


AL NL 
1. Sundberg 9 1. Yeager 8.6 
2. Fisk 7.5 2. Bench 78 
3. Dempsey 7.1 Carter 7.8 
4. Stinson 6.9 4. Boone UE 
5. Porter 6.8 5. Stearns 6.9 
6. Wynegar 5.9 6. Simmons 5.8 
7. Munson 4 7. Tenace 4.5 


THROWING ARM: QUICKNESS OF 
RELEASE. 

CARTER—I had to get it through my 
head that it’s the catcher’s job to get the 
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Catchers 


ball to the base and just have confidence 
that there will be someone there to catch 
it. If you throw to the person covering, 
instead of to the base. your release will be 
slower, and it disturbs the hand-eye coor- 
dination needed for accuracy. 
BOONE—I used to watch the runner's 
progress out of the corner of my eye, get 
excited and rush my throw. It has to be 
fluid and quick, but not rushed in panic, 
or accuracy goes out the window. 
JEFF TORBORG—Rick Dempsey has 
long-arm action which slows his release. 
Munson has the quickest release I've 
seen, but Jim Essian [Oakland] is not far 
behind; Essian has a strong arm, too. 
A.L. UMPIRE—Munson has always had 
a great release, but when his arm prob- 


FIELDING THE POSITION: 
BUNTS, POP-UPS, TAG PLAYS, 
PICKOFFS. 

NORM SHERRY—There aren’t many 
tricks. How good a guy will be just de- 
pends on athletic ability and hard work. 
here are some basics to learn, like a foul 
pop-up behind the plate will drift back 
from the stands toward homeplate and 
one in front of the plate will drift toward 
the mound, but it’s pretty straightfor- 
ward. 

GROTE—Low pop-ups that don’t have 
much hang time and fall near the wall or 
railing used to drop uncaught because you 
had to slow up to ayoid crashing into the 
wall. I found that you could catch these 
by sliding into the wall just like it was 
second base. It softened impact without 
slowing you down and you don’t have to 
take your eye off the ball. 
McCARVER—A lot of guys are pretty 


After years of jarring homeplate collistons with the likes of archrival Munson, Boston's 


oft-injured Carlton Fisk decided 


won't block the plate anymor 


lems started, he quickened it still further 
to compensate. He is in the area of di- 
minishing returns. He gives a lot of extra 
bases by throwing into centerfield, 
GROTE—Throwing out a runner is like a 
western gunfight. You want to get that 
shot off as quickly as possible, but if you 
miss your target, you're in big trouble. 


VOTING RESULTS; 


AL NL 

1. Munson 9.5 1. Bench 8.9 
2. Sundberg 8.9 2. Yeager 8.7 
3. Fisk 7 3. Carter 7.9 

Stinson 7 4. Boone 7.3 
5. Porter 6.8 5. Stearns 6.9 
6. Dempsey 6.6 6. Tenace 5.8 
7. Wynegar 6.1 7. Simmons 4.8 
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good, but Grote was the best I've seen at 
bunts. He'd pounce out low, scoop and 
fire. So quick. 

N.L. UMPIRE—Bench is the best I’ve 
ever seen at picking off runners. He and 
[Pete] Rose [at third] worked it beauti- 
fully. 

BENCH—We didn’t use a set pla 
eye contact: a meeting of minds. It’s a fine 
line because you have to receive the ball 
naturally and can’t move too quickly be- 
hind the plate until the last split second or 
you'll tip the runner. In that split second 
the play happens. The infielder’s timin; 
critical, too. You have to surprise two 
people, the runner and the coach 
SIMMONS— Yeager is excellent at snap 
pickoff throws. 

BOONE—A catcher has to be aggressive. 
You know he takes a beating around the 


plate, but I think there’s an art to not 
getting hurt, and you don’t have to sac- 
rifice aggressiveness. 
SIMMONS—Exactly. I think if you play 
aggressively, you're okay. It’s usually 
when people back off that they start get- 
ting hurt. I'll block the plate like a wall 
any time it can help us win a game. 
FISK—I‘d have to argue with that. Play- 
ing aggressively hasn't kept me that 
healthy. I won't block the plate anymore, 
but I think I make more tag plays now. By 
playing in front of the plate and being 
more mobile, I’m able to react better to 
angles of throws. When you block the 
plate, only two things can happen: You 
can get creamed and drop the ball or get 
creamed and hang on to the ball. Neither 
is a very attractive option 


VOTING RESULTS: 


1. Fisk 8.5 1. Yeager 9.2 
Sundberg 8.5 2. Bench 9 
3, Munson 8 3, Boone 8.3 
4. Stinson 6.5 4. Stearns in 
5. Wynegar 5.8 5. Carter 6.8 
6. Dempsey 5.6 6. Tenace 5.6 
7. Porter 54 7. Simmons §3 


CALLING A GAME: PITCH 
SELECTION AND KNOWLEDGE 
OF BATTERS. 

TORBORG—With a flamethrower, pitch 
selection is fairly straightforward. But 
with a finesse pitcher, who has several 
different pitches and depends on location, 
it approaches an art form. 

FISK—It can be the most beautiful and 
creative part of catching. Working with 
{Luis} Tiant when he was really on was 
the most fun I've ever had catching. We 
communicated without talking. A batter 
would come up and neither of us would 
know how we were going to pitch him, so 
we would just start, both ofus perfectly in 
tune with one another. We could play 
with a batter’s tempo, his intensity, his 
mind. On those good days, it was almost 
like the batter was our puppet. I decided 
what strings to pull and Looie pulled 
them. 

BOONE— When you re working pitching 
patterns on a batter. it’s not just a pattern 
for one at-bat or one game, it’s a pattern 
that extends over a series or even much 
longer. 

WALKER—When a pitcher really be- 
lieves in his catcher, like I guess [Steve] 
Carlton does in McCarver, it makes him 
comfortable, gives him confidence and 
makes him a better pitcher. 

GROTE—I can’t understand Carlton's 
preference for McCarver. Besides being a 
fine all-round catcher, Boone calls a hell 
of a game. Best in the league. 
BOONE—I ve pitched a lot, so calling a 
game came very naturally. As far as 
Carlton and McCarver go, it just comes 
under the general heading of **that’s life.” 


CARTER—It just confuses me even 
more about the Gold Glove Award. If the 
award has anything to do with the stati: 
tics of catching, then I had a better year 
than Booney. Hell, I only had one passed 
ball. And if it has to do with the intangi- 
bles of catching, then how great can Bob 
Boone be if Carlton doesn’t want to pitch 
to him? 

Anyway, one aspect of the rapport you 
develop with pitchers can go too far. 
That's when the pitcher goes along with 
you to the point where he never shakes 
you off. In certain situations I signal him 
to shake me off just to get the batter think- 
ing and hopefully outguessing himself. 
GROTE—Pitch selection can become 


pretty refined. In my first couple of years 
catching Tom Seaver, the Mets had a 
great shortstop [Bud Harrelson] and 
some other guys who weren't that good, 
and to make things worse, they played 
every batter the same. They just wouldn't 
move, So I tried to call—and Tom tried to 
pitch—so that every possible batter 
would hit the ball to shortstop. It’s some- 
thing that could only work with someone 
who spotted the ball as well, and threw as 
hard, as Seaver, but damned if it didn’t 
work real good for us. 

SIMMONS—I think knowledge of batters 
is the most important part of catching. 
You should have a complete catalog of 


every hitter’s strengths and weaknesses. 
It’s much more than knowing that a guy 
has trouble with high-and-tight fastballs. 
You have to know how smart he is, will 
he make small adjustments from one pitch 
to the next or one at-bat to the next? You 
have to know how good his memory is, 
will he remember what you got him out 
with a month ago and will he be looking 
for it in the same situation? You have to 
know how well he knows the strike zone. 
Will he be patient or anxious in the 
clutch? Will he become frustrated if he’s 
having a bad day or will he dig in and be 
tougher? There’s a lot to know about a 
couple of hundred hitters. 
GROTE—Johnny Oates [backup catcher 
for the Dodgers] knows the hitters as well 
as anyone. But I'll tell you the strangest 
thing I did catching. There were a couple 
of guys I used to give hits to. They were 
seventh. and eighth place hitters, and if 
they were up in the early innings with two 
out and no one on base, I'd just have the 
pitcher lay one in there and give the guy a 
hit. They were mentally .200 to .250 hit- 
ters, and once they had their hit, they 
were happy and something inside them 
clicked off and they were useless at bat 
the rest of the game. But get these same 
guys up without a hit in the late innings 
and they were tigers, as likely to hurt you 
as anyone. They had some competitive 


deficiency, and you could just defuse 
them by giving them their hit. 
LAU—That sounds pretty far out, but as 
a batting coach I know the .250-hitter 
mentality Grote is talking about. 


VOTING RESULTS: 


AL NL 
1. Munson 9 1. Boone 8.4 
2. Fisk 8.5 2. Yeager 8.2 
3. Stinson 7.6 3. Simmons 7 
4. Sundberg 7 4, Carter 5.9 
5. Dempsey 5.6 5. Bench 5.8 
6. Wynegar 5.1 6. Stearns 5.6 
7. Porter 5 7. Tenace 53 


DETECTING AND CORRECTING 
FLAWS IN A PITCHER’S MOTION. 
McCARVER—Bob Gibson set me 
straight on this a long time ago. I went out 
in the middle of a game to have a little chat 
about his pitching, and he told me, ‘Keep 
your goddamn mouth shut. If you want to 
talk about pitching we'll do it over a beer, 
but don’t be coming out here in the middle 
of an inning and start telling me how to 
pitch.” 
Detecting and correcting pitchers’ flaws 
is way overrated as a function of a 
catcher. How am I going to tell a pitcher 
how to pitch when I’ve never pitched my- 
self? 
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RELIEVES 
JOCK ITGH 


Chafing, Rash and Other 
Annoying Groin Irritations. 


Itching? Chafing? Rash? Get fast 


relief with Cruex, the leading Jock Itch 
product in America. Cruex soothes. 
Relieves. And it's medicated to fight the 
causes of Jock Itch. 

Use medicated Gruex spray powder 
or squeeze powder for easiest applica- 
tion, or Cruex cream for more concen- 
trated medication. Use only as directed. 

Get Cruex. There's nothing like it for 
Jock Itch. 
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Catchers 
WALKER—I couldn't disagree more. Ifa 
catcher doesn’t know enough about pitch- 
ing to go out and help his pitcher, then 
he'd better learn, It’s part of his job. 
GROTE—You should know enough 
about pitching to act as a kind of assistant 
pitching coach. I learned to throw a 
a slider, every pitch except a 
curve. Leven roumed with pitch- 
ers so I could talk pitching and learn it 
from their perspective. 
RENCH—Detecting and correcting flaws 
is the coach's job. When he sees some 
thing wrong, he’ll go talk to the pitcher. If 
it’s something basic, like the pitcher is 
just aiming the ball, I'll go talk to him, but 
I don’t want to get too complicated and 
maybe tell him something contrary to 
what the coach told him, It’s the coach’s 
job and I don’t want to step on his toes. 
SUNDBERG—I agree with Bench—it is 
the coach’s job. But I don’t worry about 
stepping on anybody's toes. I'll tell the 
pitcher anything I pick up. 
WALKER—A good catcher should be 
involved enough with the staff so that he 
pretty much knows what the coach is tell- 
ing the pitchers 

FISK—That’s right, but it’s really not 
that difficult to know how to correct 
things because individual pitchers fall 
into the same bad habits game after game, 
sometimes inning after inning. So you 
have a good idea what's going to go wrong 
and how to correct it. Sure, the basic 
mechanics of pitching are the coach’s job, 
but the catcher should detect and correct 
flaws as soon as they appear ina game and 
before they snowball into disaster, 
SUNDBERG— How can a catcher notice 
what the pitcher is doing wrong when he’s 
concentrating on catching the ball? You 
might notice him dropping his arm down 
or something major, but hell, you don’t 
even see his follow-through. 
TORBORG— Y ou don’t have to focus on 
a pitcher's motion to see it. You have a 
picture in your mind of what that motion 
should be like. And even though you are 
focusing on catching the ball, what is 
happening in the background—the 
motion—is on some level compared to 
that mental picture, It’s like comparing 
two photographs, you can tell when 
something is wrong, and sometimes ex- 
actly what is wrong. Plus, you can go by 
the spin on the ball. 

GROTE—When you really know your 
pitcher you can detect specific flaws by 
how the ball spins. If Seaver palmed the 
ball on a curve or dropped his wrist on a 
slider, the ball would spin in a distinct 
way and I'd know exactly what the prob- 
lem was. 

SUNDBERG—Well, that sounds pretty 
far out. I can look at the rotation and tell 
something is wrong, but as to which 
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OVERALL DEFENSIVE RATING 


AL NL 
1. Fisk 8.2 1. Yeager 8.6 
2. Sundberg &.1 2. Roone g 
Munson 8.1 3. Bench Hees 
4. Stinson 7 4, Carter 6.8 
5. Dempsey 6 5. Stearns 6.5 
6. Porter 5.8 6. Simmons 5.7 
7. Wynegar 5.7 7. Tenace 5.4 


specific mechanical defect is causing the 


problem, well. . 
it’s amazing. 
WALKER—There’s no question that he 
could do it because it’s a fact. 
BOONE—That's one of the reasons a 
catcher shouldn't leave everything to the 
coach. ‘I'he catcher can see things, like 
spin on the ball, that the coach can’t from 
the dugout. Jim Lonborg and I have 
worked together long enough so that I can 
pick up specific problems from the spin. 
But that rapport only comes with time. 
FISK—Usually it does, but for some 
reason I could do it with [Dennis] Eck- 
ersley almost from the beginning. Proba- 
bly because he’s so good at picking up his 
own problems that it speeded the learning 
process for me. 

WALKER—I have to laugh when I hear 
catchers say that detecting and correcting 
problems is exclusively the coach’s job, 
They seem to be forgetting that a coach 
can’t go out and talk to his pitcher but 
once an inning. The second time he has to 
lift him. 

A catcher who can go out and really 
help his pitcher is best, but second best 
would be one who minds his own business 
and leaves everything to the coach. The 
worst is the guy who doesn’t know what 
he's talking about but tries to help any- 
way. He just confuses the pitcher and 
saps his confidence. 


.if Grote could do that, 


VOTING RESULTS: 


NL 

. Boone 8.3 

. Yeager 1.9 
3. Stinson » Tenace 5.8 
4. Sundberg. . Stearns 5.6 
5. Wynegar . Carter 34 
6. Dempsey . Simmons p} 

Bench 3:9 


7. Porter 


FIELD GENERALSHIP: 
DIRECTING THE TEAM, 

FIELDING JUDGMENT. 
MeCARVER—Munson and Fisk are ex- 
cellent, aggressive, take-charge catchers, 
but! think they overdo it. I think they can 
upset their pitcher's tempo. And direct- 
ing a team is an outgrowth of personality. 
Simmons is a quiet, nice guy, so his 
style of directing his team is quict and 
nice, but he does a damn good job. 


SIMMONS—Sure, some guys overdo it. 
You can move people around and com- 
municate with the other guys very 
subtly—a nod of the head, a little gesture 
with the glove. I don’t want to distract my 
pitcher by strutting all over, waving my 
arms like some kind of mad-dog traffic 
cop. Pitching tempo is important and I 
don’t want to upset it. Maybe some 
catchers make a little show of it so 
everyone will say, ‘Wow, look at that guy 
take charge.’ 

FISK—Yeah, you can overcontrol a 
game, and I suppose I’ve done it. But it’s 
a fine line because a catcher should affect 
his pitcher's tempo. The trick is to affect 
it in a positive way. 

SUNDBERG— You have to be a general, 
even if you have to bust rear ends to do it. 
If I don’t like where someone is playing, 
then I move him. An experienced fielder 
may know how the hitters hit but he 
doesn’t necessarily know how that hitter 
is being pitched. 

GROTE—A lot of things the catcher 
should be doing are very, very basic, but 
important. Half the time pitchers are so 
wrapped up in what they are doing, they 
don‘t even know where they are. So you 
can’t take their remembering anything for 
granted. In a bunt situation you should 
remind them to cover first. Sounds like 
Little League, right? Well, last year [Don] 
Sutton blew a game because he didn't 
cover first on a bunt and Yeager hadn’t 
reminded him. 

BOONE—Not to sound corny, but some 
of the leading you do is by example. In 
crucial situations, the catcher is cast in 
the same role as a floor leader in basket- 
ball. I think mental or judgmental mis- 
takes by a catcher can deflate the team, 
and the good catchers just don’t make 
those mistakes. Anyway, I may be 
thought of as a mild ‘field general,” but 
the Phillies are an older team. I might be 
very different on a young club. 

BILL FREEHAN— A veteran club some- 
times requires a strong, butt-kicking 
leader. I think the Yankees are an exam- 
ple of that, Munson’s role on that club is 
vital. He's a brilliant leader. Also. Fisk is 
like the conductor of an orchestra. He 
seems to know just what is needed and 
just when it’s needed. a 


VOTING RESULTS: 


AL NL 
1. Munson 9.5 1. Boone 8.7 
2. Fisk 9 2. Yeager 8.5 
3. Sundberg 8.2 3. Bench 8.2 
4, Stinson 73 4, Carter 6.9 
5. Dempsey 6.3 Stearns 6.9 
6, Porter 5.8 6. Simmons 6.6 
7. Wynegar 5.5 e Tenace 5.7 


VIN GILLIGAN, himself a former sandlot 
catcher, last reported for SPORT on race-car 
driver Danny Ongais. 
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Cornell's lacrosse coach 
Richie Moran has an 

.888 winning percentage, 
a high-voltage personality 
...and an unusual shape 


t is ten minutes to showtime. “The El : 
lacrosse coach Richie Moran has been dubbed for his wit and 
rotund shape, prepares for his performance. He looks over the 
material he wrote the night before and seems satisfied with it, He 
straightens his green tie. then brushes his hair back with his hand. He is 
now ready. 

While Moran waits in his small Teagle Hall office for recruit Brian 
Curran, he entertains his visitor with a reading from his office card 
catalog. If a Cornell lacrosse player needs a summer job or tutoring 
help, Moran goes to the file. When Moran wants a high school player 
scouted, he leafs through the card catalog till he finds an alumnus in the 
area who would be willing to scout the prospect. If Moran needs a hotel 
reservation, he will call a former player who was in the hotel adminis- 
tration school at Cornell. Moran keeps in touch with all of them—from 
the 1972 third-string midfielder to the All-America from the 1976 team. 

**You ask me where any of my former players are and I'll tell you,” 
says Moran. He begins to reel off lists of names, places and profes- 
tisfied that the visitor believes him, Moran gives a 
ish smile, his face flushing excitedly. ‘*Contacts. That’s where 
§ at, baby. It is who you know that counts. 

The show begins ten minutes later when E n Curran walks in. He is 
one of the most highly-sought lacrosse and football players in the East. 
Curran possesses three rare attributes for a high school student—an 
Pinake hin throwing arm, a big, strong body, and good grades—which 
{make him a prize catch for any college. Curran has already received 
offers of full scholarships from several universities. Since no athletic 
the Ivy League, Moran’s only monetary 
ining chip is the possibility that Curran could receive financial aid 


sions. When he is si 
big Ii 


rg ing c i 
a job during school. 
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Lacrosse at its best combines the agility and 
quickness of NBA basketball with the body 
contact of Stanley Cup hockey. In the top-left 
photo, Cornell attackman Joe Taylor applies 
a flying check to a Johns Hopkins laxman. 


Below left, Jimmy DeNicola (21) checks 
Hopkins’ goulie Mike Federico, who 
attempts to pass off to a defenseman. 
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In the center-top photo, Johns Hopkins’ Dave Huntley (18) moves the ball past Cornell’ s 
Bob Barron (35). In the center photo below, Cornell midfielder Reiley McDonald (33) 
collides with a Hopkins player as he tries t0 get the ball. 


John Griffin (above) demonstrates the 
use of the goalie’s larger stick. Right, coach 
Richie Moran in his good-luck sweatshirt. 


66 ichie goes out of his way to be friendly with 
any guy,” says a former Cornell star: “Some- 
one else who was a national-champion 

lacrosse coach two years in a row would say, Kiss 
my feet, turkey,’ But be humbles himself to everyone. 
He keeps his success in the right perspective99 


However, Curran had spent the 
weekend at Cornell and thoroughly en- 
joyed himself. Moran had very carefully 
planned Curran’s itinerary to include 2 
visit to the school’s museum, talks with 
players and students, and nightly parties. 
This is Moran’s last talk with Curran be- 
fore he returns home. 

After hearing a short description of 
Corncll’s various colleges, which offer 
degrees in everything from agriculture to 
labor relations, Curran seems impressed. 
Moran leans forward in his chair. “I am 
not going to hound you like the other 
coaches. Let me know what you decide. 
The choice is yours. But don’t just go with 
the last guy who calls you." 

‘Then as Curran gets up to leave, Moran 
points to him and says, ““You got blue 
eyes, right?”* 

“*Yeaoh.”’ 


“That's just great. They'll go well with 
our red, home-game uniforms.” 

Curran, a good-looking kid with an 
Irish peasant’s face, looks puzzled for a 
second. Then he breaks into a huge grin. 
Moran throws his arm over Curran’s 
shoulder and the two Irishmen laugh. ‘I 
will see you, coach,”’ Curran says as he 
walks ont the door. Moran smiles delight- 
edly. The joke he hed written the night 
before worked perfectly. 

“You got to give them something to 
remember you by.” Moran says after 
Curran leaves. “*Curran will think, ‘Gee, 
how did he know I had blue eyes?’ I was 
using a little psychology,’ Moran says 
with a knowing wink. 

“What would you have said if his eyes 
were brown?” 

Moran, the consummate actor, smiles. 
“I would have said they'll go well with 
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Lacrosse 


our white, away-game uniforms.”” 

It is hard to imagine that at one time 
Moran hated recruiting. As a lacrosse 
coach at several Nassau County (N.Y.) 
high schools, he won 96 of 104 games and 
was able to produce championship teams 
without leaving the school grounds to find 
players. He dislikes the notion of buying 
and selling players, a dislike he had to 
overcome when, in May, 1968, he de- 
cided to accept Cornell University’s offer 
to coach their lacrosse team. Moran, 
whose career has included a stint in the 
Marines, trash collecting and road-crew 
ditch digging, was willing to sacrifice the 
safety of high school tenure for the possi- 
ble fame—and insecurity—of college 
coaching’s hire/fire policies. 


i) 


Since accepting the Cornell position, 
Moran has developed into the winningest 
college lacrosse coach in the sport's his- 
tory. Prior to the 1979 season, his overall 
Cornell record was 119-15, a winning per- 
centage of .888. Of the Big Red’s last 60 
games, it has won 57—35 straight in the 
Ivies—not losing in regular-season play 
for six years. In 1976 Cornell won the 
NCAA championship and was 16-0, the 
first perfect record by an NCAA lacrosse 
champ. It duplicated that in 1977 with 
another undefeated NCAA championship 
season. Last year Cornell again won all its 
regular-season games, but lost in the fi- 
nals to archrival Johns Hopkins. 

Aside from the sport's afficionados, la- 
crosse is not considered a major sport. 
The Indians invented the game to develop 
strength and quickness. As many as a 
thousand warriors in full war paint played 
in a game, But the white man modernized 


the sport, eventually reducing the number 
of players on the field to 20—ten on a 
side—while keeping the essential idea of 
trying to throw a ball into the opponent's 
goal with a curved, netted stick. ““Bas- 
ketball and lacrosse are very similar,” 
Richie Moran has said. *‘I used to coach 
basketball and it was a great help to my 
offensive theories in lacrosse. We used 
the circulation offense, but instead of the 
guards excecuting it, we have midfield- 
ers... Moran described a typical play 
shared by lacrosse and basketball: ** They 
set a high post . . . man comes around in 
front of the pick . . . inside roll . . . quick 
pass . . . and bingo, he is wide open. We 
ran that play 500 times for Mike French in 
1976." 

With no professional league, the stellar 
performers are the college players. Prior 
to Moran’s arrival, southern schools like 
the University of Maryland, Tohns Hop- 
kins, Navy and Virginia took turns being 
No. 1. The southern coaches felt that 
their teams were superior to the Ivies. 
The reputation of the North began to turn 
when Cornell defeated Navy in 1974, and 
it changed permanently when Cornell and 
Maryland tangled in the 1976 NCAA 
championship game. After that game, 
Moran received the supreme recognition 
from the southern coaches: He won the 
Coach-of the-Year award. 

Many of Cornell's opposing coaches 
have tried to figure out why Moran is so 
successtul. Each year through his excel- 
lent recruiting he gets some talented 
players, but usually most of the best la- 
crossemen (called laxmen by thosc in the 
sport) end up taking the scholarships and 
going south. The secret to Moran’s suc- 
cess, most of the players say. is the magic 
he weaves among them. 

Moran eats, showers, dresses and 
socializes with the players. Freshmen can 
expect at least one fake phone call while 
they are in the shower. When they return, 
Moran will have taken their place. He has 
sent players to “‘get a bucket of steam to 
‘de-ice’ the sticks” or pick up some 
nonexistent “‘Finnyocoteen powder.” 
He is the team’s biggest ioker. 

**He’s a lot of fun to be around,” says 
former midfielder Bob Hendrickson. ‘He 
is always goofing and dancing with the 
trainer, pulling pranks. But he is 
everyone's best friend. No jinx intended, 
of course 

The jinx factor is an important consid- 
cration on Moran’s teams, Probably the 
wildest Indian witch doctor didn’t go 
through as many rituals as Moran does 
before a game. *‘If something goes well he 
tries to do it again and make a bit out of 
it,” says former midfielder John Sierra. 
“Before one game, a lot of the guys were 
drinking iced tea—usually we only take 
water or orange juice—and we played re- 
ally well. The weekend of the 1977 
championship game, everyone had a big 
glass of iced tea.” 


Other players utter secret words to 
traincr Rick LaFrance before they are 
taped. Moran sits in the same spot in the 
lockerroom and has a can of Coke that he 
drinks exactly 20 minutes before a game. 
He also wears the same Cornell sweat- 
shirt he has had for ten years. 

Moran attributes his superstitiousness 
aud his easy camaraderie with players to 
his Irish nature, but at least one opposing 
coach feels that Moran’s “‘Irishness™ vio- 
lates an important, unwritten rule: For 
discipline’s sake, coaches should not get 
close to players. **He is a fast-talking 
Irishman with no clas ays Henry Cic- 
carone, Johns Hopkins’ lacrosse coach. 
“I don’t respect him be he should 
have more control over his players.”” 

The team’s activities do not reflect Cic- 
carone’s viewpoint. Cornell players drive 
through February snowstorms to make 8 
a.m, practices, and if a player misses a 
practice without good reason, he will 
often have to make it up with extensive 
roadwork and menial chores. If he re- 
fuses, Moran throws him off the team. 
Moran’s discipline was enough to get him 
picked by the U.S, Lacrosse Association 
to be coach of the United States team at 
the World Lacrosse Championships a 
year ago. 

Ciccarone, the disciplinarian, and 
Moran will always be rivals, both on and 
off the field. “Tell Ciccarone that if he 
wants a job at Cornell, he can fill out an 
application,”’ Moran says in his typically 
sarcastic style. “You just ask the players 
if I have their respect.” 


Billy Marino was sitting in Simeone 's,a 
bar in downtown Ithaca, N.Y., sipping a 
gin-and-tonic. When he graduated from 
Cornell in 1976, he was a first-team All- 
America. Now this dark-haired, hand- 
some Italian is in the Cornell Graduate 
Business School, but he has remained 
close to the lacrosse scene. Moran con- 
siders him the one player who best under- 
stands the coach. 

‘The key transition in Moran's coach- 
ing career came when I was a freshman, in 
1972,’" Marino remembers. **His coach- 
ing was similar to his style in high 
school—where he had an unbelievable 
record. He was a disciplinarian then, 
stressing a ‘Look like a team, play like a 
team’ philosophy.” 

Marino takes a long sip of his drink. “*I 
was a hot-shot All-America in high 
school. Pretty cocky. When I came here. 
Moran wanted to put me down. I let him 
think he was doing it but I kept my confi- 
dence all along. There were some players 
he destroyed, though. 

“I saw Richie change, and I was the 
catalyst in that change. I was bucking his 
system because I wanted to show him that 
his lack of acceptance of his players’ indi- 
viduality was the only dimension that his 
coaching was lacking. He is now able to 
accept his players for whatever they are 


off the field. He realizes that people have 
their lifestyle and he has hi: 

**And the secret to Moran’s coaching 
success is that he has a tremendous drive 
that never quits. When you do something 
routine like talking to recruits, you do it 
200 times a season—talk the same stuff, 
give them the same story. And Richie; 
Richie keeps doing it. Something drives 
him, and that is the key to his endless 
energy. 

“Richie goes out of his way to be 
friendly with any guy. Someone else who 
was a nation mpionship lacrosse 
coach two years in a row would say, ‘Kiss 
my feet, turkey.” But he humbles himself, 
to everyone. He keeps his success in the 
right perspective. As far as all his 
backslapping goes. . . .’ Marino thought 
for a moment. **How much is bullspit and 
how much is real, | don’t know.” 


At 8:30 a.m. one wintery Saturday the 
lockerroom is filled with lacrosse players. 
The team stereo is blaring 
America. Just then Moran walks in. 

“Hey, hey, how you doing?” he says 
as he walks down the line of players, 
shaking hands, giving pats on the back. 
winks of the eye, and playful elbow 
nudges. The entrance of most coaches 
into the lockerroom causes conversations 
to cease. Moran’s presence makes 
everyone start laughing and jok 

“Come on, let’s go," Moran screams 
out. “Whooooweeee,”* he shonts, “you 
better get rolling, baby. Come on out of 
here. You are really going to get 
punished.”* 

The players start pulling on their 
sweats a little faster, but they are laugh- 
ing. The song “Night Fever" is playing 
and the room erupts in spontaneous, loud 


how 
ssians ever attack us?” he asks. 

Once the team le Barton Hall— 
where practice is being held because of 
the February snow outside—Moran be- 
gins instructing. The squad consists 
mostly of sophomores and juniors, and 
Moran _ begi with the game’ 
fundamentals—stick-checking. breaking 
a zone press with clearing passes, simple 
give-and-goes. ““Hey, you know what 
moving without the ball is,” Moran yells 
at one player. “Do it.” 

When the player does what he's told, 
Moran says nothing. He looks over to a 
spectator standing on the sidelines and 
says, “Richie Moran’s teams will never 
be pushovers. Everyone says that be- 
cause ofall the seniors who graduated last 
year, we will be pushovers in 1979. I love 
to hear that talk. Because I love the chal- 
lenge and to watch their faces when we 
win” = 


IRA ROSEN, a former SPORT staffer, is 
working on a book about the Three Mile Island 
nuclear accident. 


NEXT MONTH IN SPORT 


Our August issue will lead off with an 
inside look at Rod Carew’s all-out 
drive to, at long last, make the World 


Rod Carew 


Series....Our other baseball features 
will include a profile ot the Indians’ 
serene slugger Andre Thorn- 
ton...a probing analysis of what 
makes a great pitching coach, 
and why there are so few of 
them,..and the SPORT Interview with 
baseball's most outspoken color man, 
colorful Jimmy Piersall. In tennis 
We examine Pam Shriver's game 
as she primes for the upcoming U.S. 
Qpen...in motorsports we look at the 
dusty world of dirt-track stock car 
tacing. And we will conclude our 
enlightening and entertaining series, 
A Fan’s Guide to Soccer...plus 
much more in the August SPORT. 


SPORT QUIZ 


Answers fram page 54 

Ans, 1—b (Game 5, 1937).2—a(Game 3. 
1935). 3—a (Game 2, 1934). 4—Montreal. 
5—b. 6—a-4, b-3, c-1, d-2. 7—Grole seta 
fecord for mos! consecutive putouts by a 
catcher as Seaver set a record for the most 
consecutive strikeouts (10) against the San 
Diego Padres, 8b. 9—b. 10—When a 
Giant, Harvey Kuenn grounded out to the 
mound for the final out on May 11, 1963 
when Sandy Koufax pitched his second 
no-hitter With the Cubs on Sept. 9, 1965, 
Kuenn struck oul to give Koufax his fourth 
uu-hiller anu only perfect game. | |—c, set 
by Don Money of the Brewers in '74 (.989). 
12—b, 13—a (70,33 in 1945 to Stabler's 
66.67 in 1976). 14—b (1,983-1,182 for 
59.61). 15—c (1961, 62, '68, 69), 16—b, 
17—a (in 1976). 18—Rick Barry, Calvin, 
Murphy, Mike Newlin, Mike Dunleavy. 
19—b. 20—A| Lopez. who played 1.861 
games in the N.L. for Brooklyn, Boston and 
Pitisburgh, and 57 in A.L. for Cleveland, 
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In the world’s 


mosi fluid game, defenders 


must not only protect their own goal, they must 
have the offensive skills to detonate and finish an attack 


By PAUL GARDNER and DAVID HIRSHEY 


ith ten minutes left in Soccer 
Bowl *77, the Seattle Sounders 
are swarming around the Cos- 
y mos’ goal, trying desperately to 
equalize the score. Shep Messing, the Cos- 
mos’ goalkeeper, is diving, leaping and punch- 
Ing balls back into startled faces ay he waits 
for the blitzkrieg to abate. It is not until he 
sees Cosmos winger Steve Hunt settle the ball 


. 


just outside the penalty area that Messing al- 
lows himself a small grunt of satisfaction. But 
stead of wheeling around and turning up- 
field with the ball, Hunt does an astonishing 
thing. He heads back toward Messing, back 
toward his own goal. He. dribbles past one 
Sounder, now two, now three, until he is stand- 
ing six yards to the left of the Cosmos’ goal. 
Kick it out, ki out, kick the ball out!"" 
Messing screams. Itis too late. Seattle's Steve 
Buttle steals the ball and hammers it low and 
hard toward the Cosmos’ goal. Messing dives 
and just manages 10 deflect it around the post. 
“Sorry,” Hunt says to Messing, “'I forgot 
where I was for a second.” 

Although his play could have cost the 
Cosmos the championship they went on 
to win, Hunt's intentions were wholly 
admirable. He, a goal-scoring forward, 
had dropped back to assist the defenders. 

It was a move that tells a lot about the 
fluidity of modern soccer and the versatil- 
ity required of its players. In today’s 
game defenders are expected to do their 
share of attacking, while forwards must 
help the defense 

So, be warned. This article, ostensibly 
about defenders, also has a good deal to 
say about attacking soccer. 


GOALKEEPERS 

There is some question as to whether 
goalkeepers are really soccer players at 
all. Certainly, they do not dress like soc- 
cer players. Not only do goalkeepers 
wear a different color uniform from the 
rest of the team, they have been known to 
ply their trade in baby-blue and burnt- 
orange jerseys that look sensational in 
discos but bizarre on a soccer field. Of 
course, given the nature of his craft, a 
goalkeeper must be little weird. This is a 
man who Spends his most productive 
moments diving face-first into somcone 
else’s foot. A man who has little use for 
any of the skills—heading, shooting, 
trapping, passing, dribbling—that form 
the heart of soccer. 

“Its acrazy position,” says Bob Rigby 
of the Los Angeles Aztecs. “We're really 
the only individuals out there in the sense 


Vancouver's Phil Parkes, the top goalkeeper 
inthe NASL, throws the ball to a teammate 


to organize an attack. 


that we can’t cop out and say somebody 


else blew it. There’s no place to hide, 
everybody is always watching. 
What they watch mostly are a goal- 


keeper's hands. Are they durable? Can 
they catch or deflect or prnch away shots 
that come hurtling in with the force of an 
80-mph rocket? But even the quickest, 
most durable hands are going to get bent 
out of shape—by the ball, by opponents” 
feet or simply by crashing into the 
ground. 

Apsked about the injuries he'd suffered 
during his 1/-year pro career, Gordon 
Banks, the former English national team 
keeper, said: ‘Let's see. I've broken 
both thumbs and both wrists and some 
fingers, too. I've got a metal pin in my 
right arm. I’ve been bashed about a bit, 
you know. 

Courage must be there, too—the cour- 
age to fling yourself into a tangle of boots 
to block a shot, the courage to stretch 
high to grab a cross while opposing for- 
wards barrel into your unprotected body. 
“A goalkeeper is virtually defenseless 
when he’s up in the air,”’ says Arnie 
Mausser of the Ft. Lauderdale Strikers. 
“You have forwards yanking your arm 
from behind, hitting you with an elbow in 
the stomach, pulling your shorts.” 

Not that the goalkeeper is a helpless 
punching bag. He has his means of com- 
manding respect—an elbow here, a 
raised knee there. 

“There is an unwritten code of honor 
among goalies, especially among the 
Americans in the league like Mausser, 
[Alan] Mayer, Rigby and myself that if 
one of us gets cheap-shotted, another will 
make sure to pay the guy back,” says 
Shep Messing, now with the Rochester 
Lancers. ‘A couple of years ago, Paul 
Cannell of Washington submarined Rigby 
and put him out for the season with a 
broken collarbone. So the next time we 
played Washington. I waited for Cannell 
to come near me after I made a save and I 
gave him my best elbow to the solar 
plexus. He doubled over and I could hear 
the air go out of him like a punctured tire. 
said to him, ‘That’s for Rigs.’* 
Goalkeepers tend to be the largest men 
ona soccer team, but mere height is not 
automatically an advantage. Clearly it 


helps in dealing with shots up near the 
eight-foot-high crossbar, but it doesn’t 
help at all when the ball is near the 
ground. “Ideally, a goalkeeper should be 
about six-feet tall,” says Wancouver’s 
Phil Parkes, who is 6-feet-3 and rated by 
SPORT’s expert panel as the top all- 
round goalkeeper in the league. ““You 
need the height coming out for cross balls. 
Being tall might be a bit of a problem in 
getting down to the low ones, but then 
you've got to work at it, sharpen your 
reaction time.” 

Getting to the ball, then, is more 
ter of anticipation and split-second 1 
tion than size. Dallas Tornado goalkeeper 
Alex Stepney (6-1) thinks these are things 
“you either have or you don't. You can’t 
learn them. You don’t say I’m gonna 
move here and do this or that, you just 
can’t say I’m gonna save this shot, be- 
cause sometimes you don’t even believe 
you've saved the ball. There’s always a 
bit of luck, too, isn’t there? Sometimes 
you do it all right, anticipate the guy’s 
shot, make your move . . . and he mi 
kicks, You go one way, the ball squirts 
the other.” 

Sudden changes in direction are part of 
the goalkecper’s lot—even when both 
feet are planted firmly in midair. . . . 

It is late in the first half of a preseason 
exhibition between the San Diego Sockers and 
the Mexican national team. Mexico's most 
dangerous forward, Hugo Sanchez, i: 
awarded a free kick from 22 yards out. 
Mayer, the San Diego goalkeeper, crouches 
in his cage expecting a shot curling away to 
his right, but Sanchez drills the ball low and 
hard, about a foot off the ground to the left. 


Mayer launches himself to his left across the 
goalmouth. his body parallel to the ground. 
his arms outstretched. He is flying through 
the air when suddenly the ball hits a divot in 
‘front of the goal and shouts up avo feet higher 
than Mayer had anticipated. Though fully ex- 
tended on his dive, he somehow twists his 
upper torso backwards and brings his hands 
up as high as they will go to snare the ball. 
“It's the save I'm proudest of,”” said 
Mayer, who is rated by the SPORT panel as 
the best of the American goalies, “because I 
was able to react twice in ane second.” 
Whenever possible the goalkeeper 
catches the ball and—if he’s in a 


crowd—clutches it hard to his chest. At- 


lanta’s Tad Delorm received a sharp re- 
minder of why that is so advisable in an 
early-season game against the Cosmos. 
Having caught the ball in a comparatively 
casy save, he kept it for a moment at 
arm’s length ... and then dropped it. 
Almost before it hit the ground, the Cos- 
mo dling striker, Giorgio Chinag- 
lia, stuck outa foot and the ball rolled into 
the unguarded net. 

If the ball can’t be caught—because the 
goalkeeper is at full stretch or because of 
the sheer power of the shot or because of 
a jostling crowd of players who might 
knock it loose—then the goalkeeper has 
two other choices. He can deflect the shot 
wide of the goal—ideally, so that it goes 
over the goal line and out of play—but 
always away from converging forwards. 
Or he can punch the ball away, holding 
both fists together and punching for 
height and distance. 

Punching the ball is a frequently used 
technique in modern soccer where catch- 
ing is made risky by the ability of players 
to spin and curve the ball and by crowded 
penalty areas. 

A majority of the players in the penalty 
area will be the keeper’s own defenders, 
but they too can cause problems by get- 
ting in the keeper's way, by blocking his 
sight of the ball and—the cruelest blow of 
all—by deflecting a shot out of the 
keeper's reach. This defensive crowding 


At bottom, Cosmos sweeper Carlos Alberto 
clears the ball with an accurate, intelligent 
pass. At left, the Strikers’ Arnie Mausser, 
one of the league's top American-born 
keepers, leaps to snare a shot. 
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Soccer 


has incicased the importance of the goal- 
keeper's role as an organizer. From his 
position as the deepest defender, he has 
an overall view of the opponent's attacks. 
Which is why a goalkeeper needs a com- 
manding voice to warn teammates of dan- 
gers and instruct them on positional play. 

The goalkeeper should dominate the 
penalty area—the 18-yard-deep, 44- 
yard-wide rectangle around the goal —by 
his physical presence, his voice and his 
personality. ‘‘ You've got to control the 
penalty area,’’ says Dallas’ Stepney. 
“And you've got to be cool. If the goal- 
keeper panics, the rest of the team 
panics.” 

“‘T talk to everyone and get the defend- 
ers in position,’’ says Parkes, “I’m their 
eyes, really, and they've got to listen to 
me. If someone doesn’t do what I shout, 
then I have a go at him.” 

Goalkeeping is a solo art that lends it- 
self to dramatic flourishes and showman- 
ship. But British goalkeepers—and they 
have traditionally been among the 
world’s best—frown on all this. They try 
to make it look easy. “They say I'm 
casual—you know. I'll let a ball go by 
near the post without doing anything,” 
says Parkes, an Englishman. “I know it’s 
going wide, but I’m giving everyone else 
heart attacks. I’m relaxed because it’s 
easier to play that way. If you can make it 
look easy, that just makes your oppo- 
nents sick. If he thinks he’s hit a great 
shot, and you just casually pick it off, he’s 
bound to think, “What do I have to do to 
beat this guy? 

As far as the British are concerned, 
spectacular goalkeepers are suspect— 
and usually foreign. **The problem with 
American keepers like Rigby and Mes- 
sing,”’ says one English NASL coach, “‘is 
that they are more concerned with mak- 
ing the acrobatic, crowd-pleasing save 
than in learning how to handle a simple 
cross.” 

What this criticism ignores is that dif- 


ferent styles of soccer breed different 
types of goalkeepers. Of course, British 
keepers like Parkes, Stepney, New Eng- 
land’s Kevin Keelan and Portland’s Mick 
Poule know how to come off their line and 
snare high crosses—because the high 
cross is such a dominant part of British 
soccer. But it is not used as much by the 
South Americans, They pose other prob- 
lems for a keeper. ‘*The South Americans: 
scare me the most,” says Arnie Mausser. 
“They're so good in tight spaces that they 
can play a give-and-go from five or six 
yards out. That's very difficult for a goal- 
keeper to read. I'd rather take my 
chances with a European who'll bomb 
one from 30 yards.” 

Mausser’s point highlights one of the 
goalkeeper’s ever-present dilemmas: 
whether to stay near his goal line or to 
advance toward the ball. By coming out 
ot the goal, the keeper reduces the area 
that a forward can shoot for, and he may 
pressure an opponent into hurrying his 
shot. But the keeper also risks having the 
opponent chip the ball over his head or 
dribble it around him. 

In one situation, though, there is no 
argument: When a forward has broken 
clean through with the ball under control, 
the goalkeeper must come off his line. Itis 
the sort of situation that the NASL has 
tried to recreate with the shootout to set- 
tle tied games, where the shooter starts 
with the ball 35 yards away. All NASL 
goalkeepers employ the tactic of rushing 
straight at the opponent as he advances. 
More often than not, the kicker panics 
and fluffs his shot. Through May 6, 13 
NASL games this year had gone to the 
shootout, resulting in 138 shots on goal. 
Of these, only 50 were converted. 

A tougher situation for the goalkeeper 
is the conventional penalty kick, where 
the rules insist that he must stay rooted to 
his line until the opponent, 12 yards away, 
has kicked the ball. The goalkeeper has 
less than half a second to react before the 
ball reaches him. Here there is nothing to 
do but guess—either from previous 
knowledge of the shooter, or perhaps 
from his run up to the ball—which way 


the ball is going to go, and dive as the ball 
is struck. A correct guess and the keeper 
can be a hero. A wrong guess and, well, 
no one really expects keepers to save 
penalty kicks anyway. 

Although the goalkeeper spends most 
of a game within a few yards of his goal- 
posts, there are occasions when he will be 
required to roam a good deal farther, par- 
ticularly when his team is pushing 
everyone forward—including defend- 
ers—looking for a crucial goal. When this 
happens, the keeper may have to function 
almost as a sweeper, fielding balls as near 
the edge of the penalty area as he can, or 
running outside it, where even he is not 
allowed to use his hands, to cut off a pass 
and play the ball with his feet or his head 
to a teammate. 

Despite the old soccer axiom that a 
good goalkeeper is worth a goal a game to 
his team, itis difficult to think of him as an 
attacking player. Yet whenever the goal- 
keeper gains possession of the ball, his 
team is suddenly on the attack, and he is 
the detonator. He has three options: to 
toss or roll the ball to a nearby fullback 
and let him begin organizing an attack; to 
look for an unmarked teammate farther 
downfield and reach him with a long 
throw; or simply to punt the ball as tar 
down the field as he can, hoping that his 
forwards can gain possession deep in 
enemy territory. 

Far more often than not, when the 
keeper punts the ball downfield, it is the 
opponents who take possession, and the 
ball comes straight back. As a means of 
clearing the ball, the high punt is not very 
cffective. Yet every so often, something 
does happen. In 1974, playing a reserve 
match in England, Mayer realized a goal- 
keeper's ultimate fantasy. After making a 
save, he took the ball out to the edge of 
the penalty arca and boomed a high, are- 
ing punt downfield. The ball traveled 85 
yards in the air and landed just inside the 
opposing penalty area. Because of a 
steady drizzle, the ground was wet and 
slick, and instead of taking a high bounce 
as the opposing goalkeeper lad antici- 
pated, the ball squirted underneath him 
and rolled slowly across the goal line. 
Goal, Mayer. “I’m not sure who was 
more stunned, me or him,” Mayer said. 

The goalkeeper’s most effective 
method of distributing the ball should be 
some sort of thrown pass to a teammate. 
“One advantage American goalkeepers 
have is that we have more throwing abil- 
ity than most Europeans,’’ says Mausser. 
“We've grown up playing baseball, foot- 
ball and basketball, all games in which 
you have to have a good arm.”” 

It is as goalkeepers that American 
players are making the biggest impression 
among the mainly foreign pros of the 
NASL. But the ratings by SPORT’s panel 
of experts (at left) indicate that it is 
the Americans’ courage and startlingly 
quick reflexes rather than their mastery of 


Cosmos star, Carlos Alberto, 
voted by Sport Magazine the top 
soccer player in America, 


strikes in Cobras 


grip for faster action, more support 
and comfort for long active play. 

So play your best with the same 
soccer shoes the best player uses. 
Strike with Cobra...and you're in 
the action. 


Why does Carlos Alberto, the best 
soccer player, play in Cobras? 

The answer is simple. Cobra soccer 
shoes are made better so anybody 
can play better. More quality con- 
struction throughout, more 


ON THE FEET OF CHAMPIONS | A DIVISION OF COBEC 


The clutch plays look better 
and work better when you're 
wearing these silk-screened, 
machine washable, per- 
manent press shorts and 
T-shirts. Made of 50% cotton 
and 50% polyester, they 
have both the absorbency 
and ventilation you want 
and expect—plus wrinkle 
free, easy care. 

Even when the game goes 
into extra innings, the color 
never fades and has a last- 
ing fresh look. The white 
shorts have navy trim and 
logo, and feature comfort- 
stretch waist and action 
side-vents. Men's sizes only, 
but most women find the 
smaller men’s sizes fit well. 


Specially priced for SPORT 
readers, the shirts and 

shorts are $4.50 each, plus 
$.80 postage and handling 
per item. A complete set is 
only $7.95, plus $1.00 postage and handling. At these great prices, why not show you know 
the score and order extras for the Super Star in your life or for gifts. Fill out coupon below 
and send check or money order to Sport, Dept. 914. 1419 W. Fifth St., Wilton, lowa 52778. 


Running Shoes by Adidas 


SPORT Dept. 914, 1419 West Fifth Street, Wilton, lowa 52778 

Please mark sizes and quantity desired. Enclose check or money order. 

____#8096 Navy SPORT Shirt(s) @ $4.50 ——— 
Men's small (34-36)___medium (38-40)___large (42-44)___X-large (46-48) 

____ #8097 White SPORT Shorts @ $4.50 $ 
Men's X-small (24-26) ___small (28-30) ___medium (32-34)___large (36-38)__ 
X-large (40-42) ___ 

____#8098 SPORT Shirt & Shorts combo SPECIAL @ $7.95 ——- 
Add sales tax (New York and Iowa) Add p&h 80¢ per item, *1.00 per set — 

O Check O Money Order Total enclosed —o 


Name Sux —— 


Address. Apt. No. 


City. = re Sa =~ 
State Zip. 


E UINO FREE NOVELTY, GIFT & SOUVENIR 

. WT SONS CATALOG* WITH EVERY ORDER 
} Q \\ i i f IC U I (*Catalog $1.00 if purchased separately) 
{THE MARKETPLACE FOR THE PROELSSIONAL SPORTS LN Charge orders, phone today for faster delivery 


GUARANTEED FAST AND PERSONALIZED DELIVERY! 
CHARGE CARD ORDERS—PHONE 312-764-9661 
24 HOURS A DAY—365 DAYS A YEAR. 


Guaranteed fast and personalized delivery. BankAmericard/Visa, Master Charge. 


BEA OFFICIAL MLB MULTI- 
SUPERSTAR | COLOR PRACTICE JERSEYS 


WITH THE 
OFFICIALLY 
LICENSED 
NATIONAL AND 
AMERICAN, 
LEAGUE 
Eitoidureble wot rap SUPERSTRIPES 

h FROM EQUINOX 


BASEBALL 
CAP 


YOU, TOO, CAN 
BE A CHAMPION! 
IN YOUR CHOICE OF 16 TEAMS 


Nylon and Kodel in Superstripe front 
panels. Nylon top and undervisor with 
eight rows of stitching, haircloth rein- 
forced front panels. Cloth foam reeded 
sweatband, back panels of nylon mesh 
cut-out, adjustable poly- 
snap fasteners, adjust- 
able sizes—M(6 1/2 

to 7), U7 1/8 to 
Tae ees 
in_all NHL, MLB, 
NFL, NBA, NASL 
& Colleges. Just 
$8.00 + 95¢ P&H. 


PITTSBURGH 
PIRATE 


OLD TIMER 
CAP 


Competition-quality official pro-style nylon-polyester unt: 
form top. This replica jersey. officially licensed hy MIR. is 
available for the 1977-78 World Champions in 4 Boys’ & 
4 Men's sizes, Also available for Cubs, Dodgers, Cardinals, 
Giants, Indians, Brewers, Reds, Phillies, Red Sox, Royals, 
Pirates, White Sox, Twins, Tigers. Specify Boys’ or Men's 
and S. M, L, XL, $11.99 Men's, $9.99 Boys—add 95¢ UPS 
for each jersey. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
LOGO INSIGNIA T-SHIRTS 


Official full color silk- 

screened logo of your 

favorite MLB Team de- 
picted vibrantly on short- 
sleeve T-Shirt, Crew neck 
& trimmed sleeves in 
contrasting color. 50% 
cotton/50% polyester 
Specify teams and sizes 
(S-34-36, M-38-40, L-42-44, 
XL-46-48). $6.99 + 95¢ 
UPS per shirt. 


Multi-Color Practice Jerseys—now for the first 
-d gray 


sporting 


goods 
Handsc 
colors. 
4men's 
$6,99 + 855 P&H each 


Remember the good old 
days of baseball with this 
durable nylon cap in Pirate 
colors with official insig: 
hia, Sizes: S, M,L, XL. $4.99 
+ 956 PAH, 

Aive ini valle Gish blsce 
stripe at the same price, 


BASEBALL JERSEYS 


Now available for your 
favorite MLB team! Can 
be worn under a uniform 
or as a shirt. Summer 


PHILADELPHIA WeighUPMatchine 
PHILLIES washable in white 


contrasting team 
colored 3/4 sleeve. 
Specify S (34-36), 
M (38-40), L (42-44), XL (46- 
48). Comfortable cotton 
polyester blend. $8.99 + 
95¢ UPS. Also available for 
the Brooklyn Dodgers and 

1 ye el Milwaukee Braves in “pro- 
Choice of all 26 MLB perty of” style for $8.99 + 
Pa ea i SUAUES: 95¢ UPS or scuipt style in multi 
color imprinting for $9.99 + 95¢ UPS. 


BATTING 
HELMET 


Sn 2 oe Se SA 22-5 
| i 


BOYS’ and MEN’S I EQUINOX, Dept. SP-2, 6978 N. Clark St., Chicago, III. 60626 
MLB SUN VISOR “STOLEN FROM” AUTHENTIC FULL CUT | Enelone i my check for $——_—— sal caw ost and shipping forthe 
HEAVY WEIGHT DIRTY GRAY SHIRT | nts checked below pease spec sizes and team names where 
hae 8 eT Superstripe Cap C Baseball jersey 
<<! —_— “a cca comioieal ! Multi-color practice jersey 1 Logo Insignia T-Shirt 
KG : er months | Uniform top O Old Timer Cap 
t a | Stolen From’ shirt O Batting Helmet 
5 + | C Baseball Cap D Sun Visor 
aps | 
Root for your favorite 
baseball team by we . [suas Tears) — 
parce ea es : pare iard (mere =. 
pace o fines dacronicet: r "teams and sizes-$7.99 + 95¢ UI I Address x= 
colors, Official emblem | ; 
: {i _____ sate Zip 
asting : z ' Il residents add 5% sales a Canadian orders include addtional $1 00 to cover costs 
fort fit sweatband, plastic WE HONOR | Foreign orders please remit in, US. funds and include extra $200. For doniestic 1st 
AMjutbie back strap one | ciasseeds200 per orver EI 
eA TEAMS a es | AllotherP& Hand UPS costs are peritem Guaranteed fat and personalized delivery 
Setar eae i‘ BankAmericard Visa, Master Charge 


P&H per visor. 


CALL 312/764-9661 


\s EQUINOX WITHOUT SONS Dept. sP-2, 24 Hours a Day—7 Days a W 


k 
6978 N. Clark St., Chicago, Il 60626 
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#8025 Record Rack 

Slants 100 albums for easy 

selection. Rod lock-rings will hug 

just a few records. Add extra racks 

as your collection graws. Great for books or 
magazines, too! 14%"W x 11%"H x 13%4"D. $16.95 


#8024 Cassette Rack 

The 2-compartment unit 
(below) holds 20 cassettes 
angled on grooved rods. 
Stackable, two will fit flush 
beside one 8-track tape unit 
14.%2"W x 6"H x 5%"D. $9.95 


#8023 8-Track Tape 

Basic 4-compartmen! 
(below) tilts 32 tapes 6) 
rods for pick and play ease 
Add up or side by side. Fits 
sideways with cassette unit: 
14%"W x 11%"H x 5%"D.. 
$16.95 


Been nasal 


The Charter Guild Ltd., Dept. 955 
1419 West Fifth Street, Wilton, lowa 52778 H 
Please rush Smoky Music Minders as noted! Satisfaction 1 
guaranteed or money back H 
1023 8-Track Tape Rack(s). .@ $16.95 plus $1.35 P&H 1 

1024 Cassette Rack(s) @$ 9.95 plus $1.15 P&H t 

025 Record Rack(s) @ $16.95 plus $1.35 P&H | 

Enclosed is$___(NY. & lowa add sales tax.) Charge: | 
[i Money Order Ci Check (1 Visa 0 Master Charge 0 American Express | 
Taterbank = Card = Exp. date H 
H 

Signature i 
NAME. | 
STREET. = { 
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CITY. 


Play 1979 Big League 


e PITCHING 
e HITTING 

e FIELDING 
e RUNNING 


e MANAGING 


Easy to play real thrilling, exciting 

basefall with STRAT-O-MATIC. 

Big League players perform according to 
their actual abilities and your managerial 
decisions. You, the manager, call all strategy 
moves for all Major League Teams. 


You have real control over all Major 
League players — who actually hit, pitch, 
field and run accordding to their baseball 
abilities. 


Each player has truly individual qualities. He , 
slumps and goes into hot streaks, performs hero- E 2 SEND FOR FREE 


ics and commits errors. With STRAT-O-MATIC, ‘ . SAMPLE OFFER NOW 
all qualities of a ballplayer are realisitic. : 


feats OA i; In fielding, Fred Lynn will make catches which 
For example, in batting Jim Rice will be among other outfielders would fail to make. 


the leaders in both home runs and strike outs. Mark Belanger will make fewer errors and take 
ett Burroughs: will he among your.averaee away more would-be base hits than other short- 
leaders, but will have difficulty hitting stops. In base running and stealing also, 


right handed pitching. all players will perform realistically. 


In pitching, Steve Carlton will display good con- STRAT-O-MATIC Baseball is actually two games 
trol, possess strong stamina, be difficult in one, a basic version for youngsters and 

to hit for both lefty and righty batters, but will an advanced version for adults. The basic game is 
yield more “gopher balls” than most Major simple and exciting to play and the advanced 
League pitchers. game has no equal in realism and play value. 


The above are just some of STRAT-O-MATIC’s 
highlights. For the entire story, mail coupon for a 
colorful FREE Brochure containing full 
detailed information and FREE STRAT-O-MATIC 
SAMPLES. Don't Delay. Write Today! 
Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Inc. Dept. 746, 46 Railroad Plaza, Glen Head, N.Y. 11545 
MAIL COUPON NOW FOR FREE SAMPLE OFFER 
t aa SE PSPSPS SBP S ASS SS STR a Pew s 
STRATO-O-MATIC GAME CO., Inc. Dept. 746 | 
46 Railroad Plaza, Glen Head, N.Y. 11545 


Send exciting FREE STRAT-O-MATIC Baseball Game offer and sam- 
ples. | enclose 15 cents in coin or stamps to cover postage and handling. 1 
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Soccer 


the art of goalkeeping that are their 
strongest points. 


DEFENDERS 

The axiom in modern soccer is: You 
play with four fullbacks. All pro 
teams—however they may shuffle 
around their midfielders and attackers— 
start with a base of four defenders. Within 
this quartet, however, there is room for 
considerable variation in roles and styles 
of play. Most soccer defenses use a com- 
bined man-to-man and zone system. One, 
or perhaps two, of the opposing team’s 
most dangerous players will be closely 
marked man-to-man; others may be 
marked man-to-man only when they enter 
certain areas, where they will be picked 
up by the defender patrolling that zone. 

The reason for this goes back to the 
fluid nature of soccer. Any rigid defensive 
system is bound, sooner rather than later, 
to collapse against inventive attackers. 
Defenders must be free to use their soccer 
intelligence, to match their moves to the 
demands of a constantly changing offen- 
sive pattern. Says Ron Greenwood, 
coach of the English national team: ‘‘Like 
everything else in soccer, man-to-man 
marking has to be done intelligently. 


Players have to know, instinctively, when 
to leave their man and go for the ball.”” 

The four-man fullback line affords 
equal defensive strength across the width 
of the field. Wherever an attack may 
come, the idea is for the nearest defender 
to pressure the opponent while one or 
more of the remaining fullbacks drops 
deeper into a ‘‘covering”’ position from 
where he can move quickly to challenge a 
forward who gets past the first defender. 

In the middle of the defensive line are 
the two centerbacks. They will play ac- 
cording to one of two systems. In the 
British system, the two players share the 
duties, one taking the right-hand side of 
the field, the other the left. Neither is 
assigned a man to mark, but each will 
close up on an attacker who comes into 
his zone, with the other providing cover. 
This is the system used hy the Ft 
Lauderdale Strikers; in an early-season 
game at Giants Stadium, Cosmos striker 
Giorgio Chinaglia found himself being 
shadowed by Ken Fogarty at one moment 
or Tony Whelan at another. 

At the other end of the field, the Cos- 
mos were using the system that has 
gained almost universal acceptance oul- 
side the British Isles; One centerback 
plays as a stopper. the other as a sweeper. 
The stopper, as the name connotes, is the 
ultimate in defensive players. His job is to 
mark tightly the opposing team’s most 


dangerous forward. Within, say, 35 yards 
of the goal, the stopper will try to keep 
within a yard or two of his man, 

Just how tight the stopper will get and 
which tactics he will adopt depends on the 
matchup. ‘When I'm marking a player,” 
says Cosmos captain Werner Roth, “‘I’ll 
always be within an arm’s length of him. 
Knowing you're that close, that you can 
always get your fingers on him, has to 
weigh psychologically on a forward. If a 
player is quick, I have to avoid at all costs 
the ball played over my head. Take Steve 
David [the 1975 and 1977 NASL scoring 
champion, now with the California 
Surf]—speed-wise, I’m completely 
overmatched, soI don’t dare get too close 
to him. I must hang back a yard or so.”” 

In the war between stopper and striker, 
physical contact—legal or illegal—is one 
of the defender’s most valued aids, one 
that is used right from the start to *‘estab- 
lish authority’ (read ‘‘intimidate”’). If 
there is one position where bulk helps, it 
is the stopper. Next to the goalkeeper, he 
is usually the biggest man on the field. 
“One of my main things is to get an early 
advantage,’ says Tampa Bay's Mike 
Connell, “It might be a good, hard tackle, 
t be an elbow when he doesn't 


“Tl hit him early in the game—not a 
dirty tackle, but a hard one,” Roth says. 
“If can get him worrying about what I’m 
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HAVE YOU GOT 
WHAT IT TAKES? 


~. g@» You're ona soccer field, but it feels more like 
» @ a desert. Sun. Heat. Sweat. Thirst. But you 
y W want to keep playing. That’s when Gatorade* 
\ is atits best. Because Gatorade” is specif- 
nf g ically formulated to help replace salts and 
, 4) , fluids you sweat away. To help restore 
W/E your body’s fluid and electrolyte balance. 
(a It gives your body what it’s thirsty 
e, for before you get that burned-out 
feeling. A combination no soft drink 
can match. Or juice. Or water. Gatorade’ thirst 
quencher. Because your play could make the difference. 


INVENTORY ADJUSTMENT SPECIAL! 


PILOT'S GLASSES AT 
BEPEEIEVRSLE PRICES! 


«Impact Resistant  \ 
+ Handcrafted 

* Polished Glass Lenses ~ 
+ Hardened Metal Frames 
* Money Back Guarantee 


To order, se 
for postage and 
P.O. Box 14206 At 
gold or sliver frames.) SPECIAL: Order now and get 
‘TWO PAIR for $1: ‘one dollar handling charge. 


FREE! During this limited offer. 
Deluxe velour lined protective case. A $3.00 value. 


LIMITED OFFER FROM U.S. OPTICS 


heck or money order (include $1.00 


ng) to U.S; Optics, Dept. 325, 
S908 (Please opecity, 


RUN FASTER! 
of your present evn. 
| will show you how 
GREATER 
SPEED for sports, or for sprint 
competition. No gimmicks and 
nothing else to buy. 
Guaranteed results. Send 
$3.00, plus nome und 
addeots tor SPEED 

RESEARCH, Box 343, Napoleon, Ohio 43545 


my method of DYNAMIC-TENSION 
Starts glving results you can 
feel and your friende will 
notice. Ble. useful muscles 
Gain Weight, if needed. Lose 
“pot belly." Send your name and 
address for 32-page book—FREE 
CHARLES ATLAS, 49 West 23rd St., 
NeW York, N.Y, {0010 Dept. Gib/ 


‘OF INTEREST TO ALL 
GENUINE INDIAN AND GOLD JEWEL 
SALE! Details $2.00. (Refundable). Lanae-CIMG. 6031 N. 
7th St, Phoenix, AZ 85014 
BALDING? HAIR Loss? Men Women Hav plovlems 
Combated with latest sclentiic breakihrouahs.’ Free. in- 
formation. New Dawn Hesearch Laboratories, Dept-OM, $28 N. 
Lawler Ave.. Chieago. IL 60651 
EDUCATION —HOME STUDY. 
TOCKSMITH REVEALS SECRETS: Tools, Locks, Techniques: 
clearly explained. List €1.00 retundable, Loskemith, Box 43028) 
Portland, OR 97242, 
DETECTIVE TRAINING! Free Information. Global, Bax T-8, Twin 
Peaks, CA 92491 
‘BUSINESS — MONEY MAKING. 
eT ME show you Row, you can have your ou Aubbet 
‘Stamp Business Free! Write: Roberts, Room AC-195-1H, 
4512 Jarvis, Chicago, IL 60626 
"GET OUT OF THE RAT RACE”! Choose [rom Dozens of Parr 
‘Time ar Full-Time Businesses! Free Information about Stop-by- 
Step Methods to Help you get started. B.A.C., Box 4373, Carmel, 
SA‘ s9821 
$250.00 PROFIT/THOUSAND POSSIBLE Malling Circu- 
larst Offer—stamped addressed envelope. Worldwide, A-G 
7/79, K15940, Ft. Lauderdale 33316. - 
33,000.00 PER WEEK Floods My Mailbox!ll How about vours? 
Figa booklet tells al. Rexson 10.03, Box 1060, Orangepark, FL 


CT 

Jy SLEP-LEARNING-HYPNOTISM! Strange catalog Tres! 
Ruiosuggection, Sox 24-1, Olimpia, Washington 

PNOTISM REVEALED! Free. Tlusi iis: Powers 

HOB HeMat Rea Ror Haiywosds Gk nese ON 

PERSONAL MISCELLANEOUS 

BREYOU LONELY? Descriptions, photographs Wen. Women 

Soo" Ladysmith, Box SsB5CA, Lighthouse Point FL 3064 

CONFIDENTIAL INIKODUCTIONS, Wilts, Given West Co 

Bor? mn Fernando, GA 31340, 

BEAUTIFUL MEXICAN GIRLS will writs you" Free photos, nor 

mation SM, Chula Vista, CA 22012 
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‘Skinny. Self-consciout afl 
Gain pounds, inches, 
confidence. 

Too skinny because 
you don't eat right? 
Wate-On's calories 
‘can help fitl-out. shape. 
your entire body. Vita 
mins, minerals, en 
ergy nutrients, (00 
Wate-On works, pleas: 
antly and naturally, 
Users report gains of 
5-10-15 pounds and 
more. _Wale-On, at 
rug stores. Liquio. 
tablets, bars, tonic 
Regular and’ Super 
strengths. 

Shape a new 
you. 


Wate-On® 


Happy anniversary! 

Present this “distinguished” medal of mar- 
riage that's a real winner gift-wise. A merit- 
orious reminder of ‘merried” life. it meas- 
ures only 1" in diameter. Terrific fora charm 
bracelet or neck chain! Specify years and 
wedding date to be engraved on back. Ster- 
ling silver. $13.50 plus 25¢ p&h. Add $3 for 
names. Bruce Bolind, Dept. SM, Bolind 
Bidg., Boulder, CO 60302. 


Body “shop”! 

If you. desire to achieve “an Atlas body,” 
you may well find that it’s easier and simpler 
to do than you thought. In 7 days, the 
method of "Dynamic Tension” starts giving 
results you can feel and that your friends 
will notice, Good for big muscles; gain 
weight, if needed. If you have a “pot belly,” 
why not lose it! Write for free 32-page book. 
From Charles Atlas, Dept. GE16/, 49 West 
23rd St., New York, NY 10010. 


Soccer 


going to do, he may lose sight of his job.”* 
Tony Whelan of the Ft. Lauderdale Strik- 
ers uses “real tight, physically aggressive 
marking. I make the guy realize he’s not 
going to have a picnic. T establish my au- 
thority that way. 

Any stopper worth his elbows keeps a 
mental checklist of the strengths and 
weaknesses of the men he must mark. 
Mike Connell on how to handle Chinaglia: 
“Tf the ball’s some distance away, say, 
down at their end of the field, I’ll allow 
Giorgio a couple of yards so that when 
they play the ball up to him, | can use my 
quickness to intercept it. If I can’t get to 
it, then I stay a little to his right, making 
him turn to my right. This way the ball’s 
on his left foot, and I know he’s uncom- 
fortable with it there. In the penalty area, 
I never want him to get the ball on the 
ground—for a big man, he’s very quick 
over that first yard or so. So I try to stay 
close and keep between him and the ball, 
That way, if they're going to get it to him, 
it’s got to be in the air, and heading is one 
of his weak points. 

Heading has got to be a stopper’s 
strong point because a lot of high balls 
come the stopper’s way. He must be good 
in the air, able to consistently outjump 
opponents to head the ball away. The 
master in this department is Seattle’s 
Mike England, a tall, powerful man with 
immaculate timing and almost perfect 
heading technique. 

Stoppers must be strong, fearless 
tacklers when the ball is on the ground. 
The Cosmos possess two of the most bit~ 
ing tacklers in Pino Wilson and Wim 
Rijsbergen. Wilson, a curiously unathlet- 
ic-looking player, is living proof of all the 
old sayings about tackling: that it isn’t 
size, strength or technique, but simply 
determination, that will win the ball. 

The sweeper plays a more varied role 
than the stopper. Lying a yard or two 
deeper than the other three defenders, he 
provides cover for all of them, particu- 
larly in the penalty area. He iy marking 
space, rather than a man. His skills are 
very different from the rugged, physical 
skills of the stopper. Carlos Alberto of the 
Cosmos plays the sweeper position to 
perfection, and Ft. Lauderdale’s George 
Best is puzzled: ‘You know he’s not a 
good tackler, he’s not fast, he’s not phys- 
ical, and he can’t mark man-to-man. So I 
keep asking myself why he always ends 
up with the bloody ball.” 

The wily Alberto, now 34 years old, 
knows the answer: “It’s experience, po- 
sitioning and anticipation. Get to the ball 
first, and you don’t have to tackle for it.’ 

Once he has possession of the ball, Al- 
berto’s head is up, his teammates’ posi- 
tions are noted and an accurate, inielli- 
gent pass is made. ‘Ihe ball 1s never just 
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wildly kicked away. 

The sweeper position has its more ad- 
venturous aspects, as Alberto occasion- 
ally displays when he dribbles the ball 
forward into an attacking position. This 
was unheard of until the 1960s when 
Franz Beckenbauer (now a Cosmos’ mid- 
fielder, then a sweeper with West Ger- 
many’s Bayern Munich) revolutionized 
the sweeper’s role to include offensive 
forays. 

Beckenbauer was inspired while 
watching the Italian fullback Giacinto 
Facchetti, whose sprints forward from his 
left-back position had made him a 
dangerous attacker and goal-scorer. 

“I saw him play for Italy in 1962,"" 
Beckenbauer remembers, “At that time, 
there was no sweeper, everyone plays 
man-to-man, everyone sticks to his posi- 
tion, But I see Facchetti, who was playing 
left-back, going forward. I said to myself, 
*This is beautiful soccer, a defender play- 
ing like an attacker 

Despite Beckenbauer's innovation, the 
two outside fullbacks are still the most 
attack-oriented defenders. As defenders, 
they must of course be strong tacklers and 
good man-to-man markers. And they 
must be swift. If the opposing team is 


Carlos Alberto (cosmos) 3 
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playing with two wingers, the outside 
fullhacks will mark them, and because 
wingers are usually the fastest forwards, 
fullbacks must be the fastest defenders. 

The outside backs’ opportunities for at- 
tacking play are greater than those of the 
center backs because the space in front of 
them, each flank of the field, is not as well 
defended as the middle. And since most 
teams play with only three forwards, one 
of the outside fullbacks usually has no- 
body to mark, and can go forward without 
“Josing” his man. 

Time was when it was considered 
enough for a fullback to race forward out 
near the touchline (sideline), adding an 
extra man to the attack. This was the 
“overlapping” run, Once he got the ball, 
the fullback would c it into the goal- 
mouth and beat a qui retreat. Not any 
Modern fullbacks must have a 
fairly full range of attacking talents— 
dribbling, exchanging short passes and 
shooting—so that once they have joined 
an attack they can finish it off. Nine years 
ago, a couple of Brazilians who later 
joined the Cosmos, combined to show 
just how it should be done. . . . 

The 1970 World Cup final was down to its 
last four minutes in Mexico City's Azteca 
Stadium. With Brazil leading Italy 3-1, the 
outcome was no longer in doubt. The crowd of 
105,000 had taken the Brazilians to heart and 
was cheering for victory when it was served 


more. 


one final exquisite moment of soccer. 
inho, Brazil's lithe right winger. took 
po ion of the ball and immediately cut 
toward the middle of the Italian penalty area. 
Running with him, dogging him as he had 
done all afternoon.went the Italian full- 
back Faccheni. Behind them they left a 
yawning hole on the left of the Italian defense. 
Before it could be filled, the genius of Pelé 
had struck. Taking a short pass from Jair- 
zinho, he appeared to dither over the ball for 
a moment, as though struck by a rare moment 
of indecision. His eyes and head were down, 
giving no indication of what he was about to 
do. Then the ball was rolling with all the 
smoothness of a bowling ball into that invit- 
ingly empty area. Thundering up at full speed 
came right fullback Carlos Alberto, meeting 
the ball with a ferocious right-footed drive 
that sent it screaming past the Italian goal- 


keeper for Brazil's fourth goal. A goal to 
savor, 4 modern goal scored by a fullback 
with a shot worthy of a forward. a 


Next month, in the conclusion of this 
three-part series, the authors will discuss 
the skills and tactics of offensive play, 
and a pancl of NASL experts will rate the 
league’s midfielders and forwards. 


PAUL GARDNER is the expert commentator 
on ABC-TV’s coverage of the NASL and 
DAVID HIRSHEY is a staff writer for the 
New York Sunday News Magazine. 


RATING THE DEFENDERS 


Wim Rijsbergen (Cosmos) 


Mike Connell (Tampa Bay) 


Pino Wilson (Cosmos) 


Sammy Chapman (Tulsa) 


Tony Whelan (Ft. Lauderdal 


Stewart Jump (Houston} 3 


George Ley (Dallas) 


Bruce Wilson (Chicago) 
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Miralem Fazli¢ (Rochester) 
Glenn Myernick (0allas) 
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KEY: 1 = Poor, 2 = Average, 3 — Good, 4— Very Good, 5 
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= Outstanding 
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he new Panasonic portable VHS" 
tapes little games outdoors 
and big games indoors. 


The little games with all those big moments. 
Your kid's first birthday. Your parents’ 50th 
anniversary. Tape them now on the new 
Panasonic portable VHS. So you can relive 
them years from now. 

The portable VHS home video tape 
recorder (PV-2200) and color camera with 
sound (PK-300) are lightweight. They work 
anywhere with rechargeable batteries. So on 
asingle charge youcan shoot for 30 minutes, 
unlike Super 8 where you have to stop and re- 
load every few minutes. And with tape there's 
no developing. You can also use it over and 
over. You can actually use the camera's 1/2” 
TV screen to see an instant replay of what you 
taped. That means you won't come home 
missing any of those great shots. 

At home, watch more than your kid’s little 
games. Because the Panasonic 
portable VHS—like every. 

Panasonic VHS—lets 
*CAUTION: Unauthorized 


you record from your TV for up to 4 hours on 
one cassette to catch those long movies and 
extra-inning big league games* 

The new Panasonic portable VHS works 
indoors and out. So you can record life's 
prime times. 


TV picture simulated 
Cabinets simulated 


Panasonic. 


just slightly ahead of our time. 
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Pigt Nes 9 git a Wace Ss 
Smooth and crisp. Cool and satisfying 
When you feel it, you know it’s KOL2= 
“Nothing satisfies like America’s most 
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a i Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
a That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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